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TO YOUR TENTS, OH ISRAEL! 
BY THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


THosre who know their Pickwick will remember a certain occasion 
when Mr. Snodgrass, seeing disorder reigning in Ipswich and _his 
leader seized by the authorities, took off his coat and announced that 
he was “going to begin.” The world has agreed to laugh at Mr. 
Snodgrass ; but the laughter comes out of the plenitude of its igno- 
rance ; those adepts who understand how helpless we are in all our 
collective capacities will know better than to underrate the dismay 
into which a Government may be thrown by the spectacle of a 
single person taking off his coat and announcing that he is going 
to begin. Therefore, if the review-reading public should laugh on 
hearing that the Fabian Society has come to the end of its patience 
with Liberal Ministers, the Society will not be at all put out, 
knowing as it does that such an avalanche has accumulated over the 
head of the present Government that the mere reverberation of a 
mocking laugh may bring it down. 

It is not for the Fabian Society to betray the secret history of the 
desperate efforts made from 1886 to 1892 to bring the Liberal party 
up to the poll in some semblance of democratic condition. That red 
spectre, the Newcastle Program, vanished on the morrow of the 
general election, having served its turn; and nobody now wants to 
hear the story of the infinite pains with which it was raised and 
brought to the uneasy bedside of even Mr. Gladstone himself. The 
heroic speeches made by the Liberal leaders when, rallying to the 
revolutionary flag, blazoned with Payment of Members, Death (by 
taxation) to the Ground Landlord and Royalty owner, Home Rule for 
London and Relief to the Ratepayer, and Municipalisation of every 
Monopoly under the sun, they nailed it to the high top-gallant of 
the great Liberal Party amid the inspiring strains of ‘“ We are all 
Socialists now,” are not usually alluded to at present, having also 
served their turn; and it is not for the Fabian Society to spoil a 
stirring page of political history by bringing the public behind 
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the scenes to see those eagle-eyed statesmen carried to the 
platform, kicking, screaming and protesting, in the arms of the 
Collectivist Radicals of London, who offered them the alternative 
of saying as they were told or spending another seven years in 
opposition. As the world knows, they said as they were told; 
and they just scraped through at the election by abandoning Home 
Rule to the Irish constituencies, and ruffling “Integrity of the 
Empire” and Tory Democracy with Collectivist trumps conveyed 
from the sleeves of the London Liberal and Radical Union and the 
Fabian Society. 

In 1892 the country was somewhat giddy from contemplating 
the headlong advance in Liberal opinion. Before 1886 the Liberal 
Ministers were Whigs and Coercionists; and there was not a daily 
paper in London that was not more or less behind them. In 1886 
they suddenly sprang forward to Irish Home Rule. In 1887 they 
were still content with a very modest Whig program on English 
social questions, running only to Abolition of Plural Voting, Reform 
of Local Government, Welsh Disestablishment, and “Free Land.” At 
that time Lord Randolph Churchill rushed to the front with the 
flag of Tory Democracy, demanding Free Education and Compulsory 
Employers’ Liability; whilst Mr. Gladstone complimented the 
London police on having broken the heads of the Radicals in Tra- 
falgar Square. In 1888, the heads in question being still extremely 
sore, a new daily paper was started in London and run on the 
assumption—pure bluff at the moment—that Liberal politics were 
Collectivist Radical politics. This paper, Zhe Star, was a huge 
success ; and before the end of the year the Liberals astonished the 
world by the “ Birmingham Program” of Free Education, Taxation 
of Ground Rents and Mining Royalties, and the Payment of the 
Returning Officers’ expenses at Parliamentary elections, though they 
expressly refused to entertain the question of Payment of Members. 
In 1889 the pace doubled. At the election of the first London 
County Council Liberalism was operily superseded by Collectivist 
Radicalism under the new name of Progressivism. 

Here we must break the narrative for a moment to ask what 
was this Progressivism? Half the answer is obvious enough. 
It was Municipal Socialism—the revolt of the burdened citizen 
against the monopolist gas companies and water companies, and 
against the all-devouring ground landlord. Also, let it be 
noted, the revolt of outraged humanity against the brutality of the 
tram companies and dock companies. But there was another force 
in it—a force far more dangerous for Governments to trifle with, 
and quite impossible for Governments to stave off with the excuse of 
want of time and opportunity to fulfil their engagements. This was 
Trade Unionism, with its dogged practicality and instinctively wise 
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devotion to its cardinal principle of putting the maintenance of a 
decent standard of life for the wage-earner before every other con- 
sideration. When the new School Board, and, later on, the new 
County Council, proceeded to examine into the wages paid by their 
contractors, and resolved to employ only “ fair houses,” they intro- 
duced a factor into politics the importance of which we shall 
presently demonstrate. 

The Liberals at that time did not trouble themselves to make fine 
distinctions in Progressivism. Municipal Socialism, Collectivist 
Radicalism, Trade Unionism, Fabianism, everything was swallowed, 
with more or less wry faces, by the party leaders and the party 
organizers. The Daily Chronicle followed the Star as if to the 
manner born; and soon even the Daily News began to stammer 
most ineptly in the new tongue. 

The Manchester Conference added Payment of Members to the 
Birmingham resolutions, with the observation that it was “a necessary 
part of the Liberal program.” Finally, the Newcastle program 
was reached in 1891, bristling with such Collectivist measures as 
“ Full Municipal Powers for the London County Council; Taxation 
of Ground Values, with relief of the ratepayer and ‘a free breakfast 
table ;’ Payment of Members and Election Expenses; Compulsory 
Powers to Local Authorities to acquire and hold Land for Allot- 
ments, Small Holdings, Village Halls, Places of Worship, Labourers’ 
Dwellings, and other public purposes; and extension of the Factory 
Acts,” besides, of course, Home Rule, Disestablishment, Registration 
Reform, Ending or Mending of the House of Lords, and other trifles. 
With this the Liberals went to the country in 1892. “The Tory 
programme,” they said, “if they have one, is a mixture of CozRcion, 
REBELLION, Farr Trape anp Vestep Interests. If they deny 
this, challenge them to produce a programme of much-needed reforms 
which they will pledge themselves to undertake. They will not 
respond to the challenge; so vorE FoR THE CANDIDATE WHO SUP- 
PoRTS THE NEwcastLE ProcramME.”* Payment of Members was 
especially dwelt on. Mr. Gladstone, in the customary letter to the 
Press which serves as the “ Up, guards, and at ’em” of a General 
Election, spoke of “the removal by legislation of the pecuniary 
impediments which the conditions of labouring life now offer to the 
representation of the wage-earning population by persons of their 
own class and associations.” Again, when Mr. Morley took office as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and on seeking re-election at Newcastle 
was opposed by a Liberal Unionist, there was great alarm lest the 
charm should have fled from his peculiar tactic of inviting the 
workers to vote for him as a tribute to his honesty in avowing that 
he entirely disagreed witk them. It was, therefore, urged strenu- 

(1) National Liberal Federation Leaflet, No. 1,589, circulated at the General Electicn. 
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ously that however reactionary he might be on Eight Hours, he was 
sound on Payment of Members, and that this would enable the 
workers at any future election to choose their own candidates 
instead of having to depend on the rich nominees of the two great 
parties. On that, Mr. Morley got through. 

The result of the General Election was remarkable. Home Rule 
was neither a success nor a failure in England: the masses were 
simply indifferent to it. The Newcastle program, as expounded by 
the Collectivist Radicals and Socialists, won twelve seats in London, 
and was successful wherever it was whole-heartedly advanced. The 
Liberal candidates who confined themselves to Home Rule and 
Disestablishment, and were obviously reactionary on social. questions 
—some of them being actually opposed to Trade Unionism—made no 
headway. Without the Collectivist Radical vote Mr. Gladstone would 
have been in a minority on English questions, just as without the 
Irish vote he would have been in a minority on Home Rule. It was 
plain from the day after the election that since the House of Lords, 
by throwing out the Home Rule Bill, was certain to send him back 
to the country, it was only by combining Home Rule with the most 
popular measures in the Newcastle program that he could rally the 
English wage-workers (who did not and do not care a dump one way 
or the other about Irish Home Rule) against the Peers. The position 
was so obvious that no preoccupation with the Irish question could 
have prevented the Liberal leader from grasping it if only he had 
been in touch with the political movement on which he had just 
come into power. 

Sixteen months have elapsed since the election; and the oppor- 
tunities of the Liberal Cabinet have now gone beyond recall. A 
general election at the present moment would undoubtedly return 
a Unionist majority to power; and not one of the men who invented 
the Newcastle program and got Mr. Gladstone his little majority last 
time would lift a finger to save him. The secret of this desperate 
bankruptcy, following an enormous speculation in Labour stock by 
the Liberals, lies in the fact that so many of the creditors are trade 
unionists, with whom the pleas upon which the middle-class creditor 
can be put off are of no avail. 

Liberals who discuss politics in first or second-class railway 
carriages cannot reasonably ask Mr. Gladstone why he has not dis- 
established the Welsh Church, ended or mended the House of 
‘Lords, or saved them, for the future, the bother of attending to 
registration. Everybody knows that Mr. Gladstone has not had 
time—that “ Tory obstruction ” and the Home Rule Bill have made 
it impossible, under the existing procedure of the House of Commons, 
to accomplish any legislation of a controversial sort. But these 
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considerations, which at once excuse the minister to his middle-class 
followers and inflame their party zeal, do not apply to the case put by 
the trade unionist. For him the Government is, before everything 
else, an employer of labour, far and away the largest of all em- 
ployers, raised high above that commercial competition which drives 
private capitalists to beat down the price of labour, and holding in 
one hand the standard of life of the State labourer, and in the other 
that fiscal power which can throw the cost of all improvements on 
shoulders well able and morally bound to bear it. The first question 
the trade unionist asks of a Government is, “Are you a ‘rat’ house 
orare youa fair house?” And by this he means, “Do you pay 
starvation wages and keep your men working sweaters’ hours ; or do 
you pay trade union rates, prohibit overtime, and observe the eight 
hour day?” The present Government can claim the distinction of 
being the first that ever came into power in England on the under- 
standing that it was a fair house. We have already described how 
the London School Board election of November, 1888, and the 
London County Council election of January, 1889, both of them 
fought on Progressive lines, were followed by an immediate con- 
sideration of the wages paid by the contractors working for those 
bodies, and by the passing of resolutions to give contracts only to 
fair houses, thereby making an end of the infamous “ lowest tender ” 
system under which an employer’s chances of getting a public 
contract were in direct ratio to the poverty of the men to be 
employed on the job. The Liberals won the general election solely 
by committing themselves to Progressivism as against the Man- 
chesterism of the “lowest tender” school, now known as Moderate. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, speaking in the name of the Government 
in the House of Commons on the 6th March, 1893, solemnly abjured 
competition wages for State employees; and no Conservative dared 
gainsay him. ‘ We mean,” he said, “ that the Government shouid 
show themselves to be amongst the best employers in the country.” 
Unluckily for the Government, and happily for the nation, the 
pledge to act as a fair house cannot be put off on the ground of 
factious opposition or want of time. A few strokes of the pen from 
the heads of the departments, with due provision in the Budget, 
which must be brought in, obstruction or no obstruction, time or no 
time, and the thing is done. If, after sixteen months, it has not 
been done, the Liberal Ministers have broken their pledges to 
the trade unionists. No evasion or denial is possible: the con- 
ditions are clear, and the facts beyond controversy. Let us see 
now how Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet has acted on this question of the 
wage-earner’s standard of life, which the working-classes, after years 
of struggling, have at last forced into politics as the most vital of all 
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questions, and the most infallible touchstone of the good faith of a 
party professing to be the friend of labour. 

Let us begin with the Post Office under the command of Mr. 
Arnold Morley, of whom we are told that he is “ unimpeachable in 
his Liberalism,” and who enjoys the distinction of having been 
specially selected by Mr. Gladstone to administer a department 
employing one hundred and seventeen thousand persons, His pre- 
decessors, Mr. Raikes and Sir James Fergusson, had incurred much 
odium for turning a deaf ear to the complaints of Post Office 
“sweating,” and for rigorously putting down every attempt by the 
employees to better their condition. Mr. Arnold Morley, as a 
member of a Government which had come to overthrow the Tory 
oppressors of labour, was expected at least to reinstate the “ victim- 
ised” trade unionist postmen and telegraphists as a preliminary to 
the adoption of the London County Council minimum of twenty- 
four shillings a week as the Department’s lowest rate of pay for 
adult men. He could then have modified. the contracts under 
which the mail-cart drivers work fourteen hours a day, and promised 
to bring the men eventually into direct public employment, taking 
care at the same time to make the postmen’s nominal eight hours 
day a reality, and to extend its operation to the artisans in the 
Post Office and Telegraph stores and workshops. All this lay ready 
to his hand. Had he done it, he might perhaps have been for- 
given for turning a deaf ear to Mr. Henniker Heaton’s demand for a 
penny post to the Colonies and other postal reforms—perhaps even 
for making no arrangements for the technical education of the 
telegraph boys, of whom many are now turned adrift when they out- 
grow their duties. But although Mr. Arnold Morley has recognised 
the right of his staff to hold meetings without official spies, he has 
reinstated only some, not all, of the dismissed trade unionist post- 
men and telegraphists, thereby effectually maintaining the old 
official intimidation of Trade Unionism; and except for some frac- 
tional increases of what were starvation wages, and are still hardly 
worthy a better title, he has done nothing else. The most Con- 
servative of new brooms could hardly have swept less clean than he. 

Let us turn to the War Office. Here Mr. Campbell Bannerman, 
who uses fair words about the eight hours day, might at once have 
established it in all the War Department arsenals, factories, and 
stores, and have replaced the present competitive wages of seventeen 
shillings to twenty shillings a week by at least the minimum on 
which a family can be maintained in decency. He might have 
stopped the nibbling at trade union wages that goes on at Wool- 
wich, and acceded to the repeated demands of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers for the recognition of its standard rate; he 


(1) The rent of a decent single room in London is quite four shillings a week. 
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might have withdrawn all Government custom from the worst kind 
of sweating dens by expanding the army clothing factory so as to 
produce, under its comparatively healthful conditions, and with the 
additional advantage of an eight hours day, not only some, but all 
the clothing required for the army and militia, if not also that for 
other public departments and local authorities, and for the volun- 
teers; he might have further superseded the sweater by establishing 
a State factory for all saddlery and accoutrements; he might have 
cleared the “rat shops” out of the War Office list of contrac- 
tors; he might have faced the industrial problem presented by the 
annual recruiting of the unskilled labour market by short service 
army reserve men, or seen to it that these were turned out com- 
petent artisans instead of half-skilled handy-men; and he might 
have put a stop to the wantonly inconsiderate practice, long and 
vainly complained of, by which so many War Office pensioners are 
tempted to become pauper drunkards, coming out of the workhouse 
every three months to drink away, in one rapturous bout, the quarterly 
payment that should, in common prudence and humanity, be divided 
into weekly allowances. 

Mr. Campbell Bannerman, with these opportunities, has done 
nothing, being content with the distinction conferred on his tenure 
of office by the appointment of the Duke of Connaught to the most 
important military command in the British Islands. 

Lord Spencer, at the Admiralty, also had his opportunities. The 
scandal of the starvation wages at the Deptford and other victualling 
yards had become too great to be any longer ignored; and this 
amiable peer actually did set himself to play the good employer. 
Like his colleagues, he enjoyed plenty of good advice and some 
excellent examples. The Government’s brand-new Labour Depart- 
ment made him a special report as to what he ought to pay, and 
brought forcibly to his notice the damning facts as to what he did 
pay.’ Like Mr. Acland in the Science and Art Department, he 
might frankly have accepted for all the dockyard workmen the 
recognised standard rates of the various trade unions concerned. 
Like the London County Council, he might have resolved to pay 
no wage on which a family could not decently exist. He might 
have put a stop to the practice, recently exposed in a tragic 
case, of not paying the labourers until their wages are a week 
overdue, thus driving them to the pawnbroker to borrow at heavy 
interest the money due to them by the British Government, which 
pays them no interest at all on the compulsory loan. He might have 
‘abolished ” the middleman who at Deptford drove poor Pluck’ to 


(1) The report was of such a character that the Cabinet, after publicly announcing 
. that it had been called for, persistently declined to publish it. 
(2) The readers of the Fortnightly Review need, perhaps, to be reminded, though 
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suicide at the very moment of the departmental inquiry, and taken 
all the Admiralty workmen into direct public employment. He 
might have established the eight hours day in all the Government 
dockyards. He might have rescued from the sweater the manu- 
facture of navy and coastguard uniforms by setting up a navy 
clothing factory. He might have introduced weekly payments to 
sailors’ wives and weekly remittances of navy pensions. 

It is pleasant to be able to add that Lord Spencer has actually done 
something. He has raised the wages of the shipwrights, not to the 
standard rate of the Associated Society of Shipwrights, but to some- 
thing below it. He has given the coopers in the London Victualling 
Yards, not the standard list price settled between the Coopers’ 
Trade Union and the Master Coopers’ Association, but the prospect 
of a shilling or two towards that minimum. He has raised the 
Admiralty labourers to nineteen shillings a week, those in Woolwich 
and Deptford being graciously accorded one shilling more than their 
provincial brethren to pay the trebled rent of a London lodging. 
The result, in short, of the Government’s protracted inquiries, during 
which some of the men died of underfeeding, is that Lord Spencer, 
far from adopting the ‘“docker’s tanner’ or the London County 
Council “moral minimum” of twenty-four shillings a week, has 
deliberately put the London labourers of the Admiralty a shilling 
below Mr. Charles Booth’s “poverty line” of a guinea per week, 
under which a family can scarcely exist in London with decency. 
By this shining example to the private’ capitalists whose employees 
have been so eloquently commiserated from the platforms of the 
National Liberal Federation, Lord Spencer has earned the distinction 
of having done more than Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s nothing. 

It may not have occurred to Lord Ripon at the Colonial Office, or 
to Lord Kimberley at the India Office, that any labour reforms were 
expected from them. That, perhaps, is why they have not refused 
to contract for supplies with firms not observing trade union condi- 
tions ; not directed the Crown Agents for the Colonies to put the 
model London County Council clauses against sweating into their 
numerous contracts executed in this country ; not taken the clothing 
required for the Crown colonies out of the hands of the English 
sweater ; and not established the eight hours day in the London 
wharves and workshops of the Indian Store Department 

Mr. Fowler, at the Local Government Board, came into a splendid 
position—one in which he might, by merely administrative Acts, 
have covered up all the shortcomings of his colleagues. Great 


working-class audiences do not, that Pluck was a labourer in the Deptford Victualling 
Yard, employed under a middleman on Admiralty work. He was insubordinate 
enough to sign a respectful request that he and his class might be allowed to enjoy the 
coming Bank Holiday, and was promptly dismissed for so doing. Unable to support 
his wife and family, he drowned himself in the Surrey Canal. 
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reforms usually require legislation: even Mr. Acland has to 
submit his Education Code to the ordeal of House of Commons 
objections. But, practically, the whole structure of the system of 
Poor Relief rests only upon Orders of the Local Government Board. 
By a few strokes of the pen, Mr. Fowler could have swept away the 
worst anomalies and inhumanities of our Poor Law. To begin with, 
he might have virtually abolished the “nominated guardians” 
by refusing to appoint any, and transformed the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board by putting on Collectivist County Councillors instead 
of Whig Justices of the Peace. A stirring circular to boards of 
guardians might have led to a widespread system of pensions for the 
aged by driving into the minds of all his inspectors and clerks, and 
through them into boards of guardians everywhere, the lesson that 
the objections to outdoor relief do not apply to the aged, and that 
what would in effect be honourable pensions ought to be freely given 
from poor-law funds to destitute veterans of labour. By another 
series of Board circulars and inspectors’ instructions he might have 
revolutionised the workhouse and the casual ward in every Union 
throughout the country—might, for example, as regards the wards 
for the aged and infirm, have improved the diet; insisted on liberal 
provision of tobacco, games, and newspapers; and peremptorily for- 
bidden the present imprisonment in “ the house,” for weeks at a time, 
of well-conducted aged paupers, to whom a walk every fine day is as 
necessary as it is to other people, and would be as pleasant were it not 
for the hateful special pauper garb, which Mr. Fowler could equally 
have abolished. By calling in the now jealously excluded inspectors 
of the Education Department into the shamefully backward Poor 
Law schools; by insisting on the employment of trained teachers 
and their proper remuneration ; and by threatening to disallow the 
cost of all schools falling below a certain standard, the level of 
efficiency of these State nurseries could have been enormously raised, 
and thorough technical education, extending up to at least fifteen 
years of age, secured for every pauper child. For a moment, indeed, 
Mr. Fowler took heart of grace, and reduced the guardians’ quali- 
fication to £5. Then he sat down to wait for the report of a Royal 
Commission, so constituted that no democratic reform can possibly 
come out of its lucubrations ; and with that, Poor Law Reform, for 
Mr. Fowler’s term of office, came to an end. 

Had Mr. Fowler been but a little less than quarter of a century 
behind his time, what a field he would have found in other direc- 
tions! Had he been really in sympathy with the House of 
Commons’ repeatedly-expressed desire to put down sweating, what 
a circular he could have issued to all the local authorities in the 
kingdom, commending to their notice the model clauses of the 
London County Council; stimulating them to the establishment of 
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an eight hours day for all their employees; and urging them to 
follow the House of Commons in abandoning the competitive rate 
for a living wage! And with local authorities everywhere eager 
for guidance on the menacing problem of the Unemployed, what 
really democratic President of the Local Government Board would 
have let himself be put to open shame by ignoring the very exist- 
ence of Acts of Parliament enabling the guardians to set the poor to 
work, or have refused to come to any decision as to whether local 
authorities should or should not be allowed to try their own experi- 
ments in this direction ! 

It can hardly add much to the evidence of his conspicuous failure 
as a member of a Government depending on a working-class 
electorate, to add that, as regards London, Mr. Fowler has achieved 
the unexpected distinction of causing everyone to sigh for the 
return of Mr. Ritchie. Whenever the London County Council has 
approached him, it has got a snub for its pains. Whenever it has 
asked for anything, it has been told that what it seeks is impossible 
—as, indeed, it is to Mr. Fowler, who could not even carry out the 
transfer of further Government powers to local authorities actually 
drafted by Mr. Ritchie, and requiring no more than the formality of a 
Provisional Order Bill. It has needed only the final disappointment 
over the Equalisation of Rates Bill, thoroughly to convince Progres- 
sive London that its hard-earned conquest of twelve Conservative seats 
has been thrown away by the disaffected weak Whiggery of the 
respectable family solicitor to whom Mr. Gladstone was infatuated 
enough to entrust the Local Government Board. 

After Mr. Fowler, some relief is necessary. Let us therefore 
take Mr. Acland next. He has been one of the successes of the 
present Government, and has done pretty nearly as well at the 
Education Office as Sir William Harcourt would allow. And yet 
even Mr. Acland has not been able to destroy the existing sectarian 
monopoly of training colleges; nor seen his way to requiring the 
systematic public audit of the accounts of all schools aided from 
public funds; nor stepped in to prevent such scandalous pieces of 
administration as the diversion by the Charity Commissioners of the 
great endowments of St. Paul’s School from the poor to the rich ; 
nor struck at the exclusion of his inspectors from Poor Law schools ; 
nor abolished the old, bad system of payment by results in the 
Science and Art Department, What has hindered him from 
carrying out these administrative reforms? After his excellent 
administration of the Free Schools Act, his startling new departure 
in the Evening Schools Code, his prompt decision—how unlike 
his colleagues !—that no workman in his department should receive 


(1) Sir George Trevelyan might have sent a similar circular to the local authorities 
in Scotland. 
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- less than trade union wages, or work more than trade union hours— 
after all this, who will pretend that anything but lack of backing 
from the Cabinet, and especially from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, has been standing in the way of the other reforms ? 

It will perhaps sound extravagant to suggest that a Lord Chan- 
cellor can do anything useful; but the fact remains that Lord 
Herschell might have appointed as many Democratic J.P.’s in the 
other counties as Mr. Bryce has done in Lancashire; he might, 
under the Judicature Act, have expanded the existing rule providing 
for the payment of juries in certain cases’ into one covering all 
suits, thus enabling working-men to serve; and instead of putting 
one or two working-men on each borough bench, he might have 
taken care that at least one-third of the magistrates in all industrial 
centres belonged to the class which makes up four-fifths of the 
population. 

And Mr. Bryce himself, in addition to setting that excellent 
example which Lord Herschell has not followed, might, as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, have seen to it that two, if not four, 
representatives of the Liverpool dock labourers were appointed by 
the Crown on the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board ;? might have 
initiated a rule establishing payment of juries in the local Palatine 
Courts of Justice ; and might have taken care that the local benches 
of magistrates comprised, not alone one or two working-men, but at 
least enough to make up one-third of their numbers. That would 
hardly have over-represented the five-sixths of the men of Lanca- 
shire who live by manual labour. 

Sir William Harcourt we pass by for want of words to convey any 
adequate idea of the impulse he has given to the cause of Indepen- 
dent Labour organisation by discrediting Liberalism with everyone 
whose income is less than £500 a year. It would be absurd to pre- 
tend that the Cabinet as a whole was anxious to go ahead ; but there 
was all the less need for Sir William to pull it back. However, if a 
formal indictment is wanted it may be mentioned that he might, as 
the virtual head of the Treasury Board, have insisted on all public 
departments paying trade union wages, and in no case less than 24s. 
a week; he might have greatly mitigated the difficulties of the 
unemployed by directing, in a Treasury circular, every department 
to aim at regularity of work, and at equalising the seasonal demand 


(1) Rule of Court No. 49 (Reg. Gen., Hilary Term, 1853) already gives to common 
jurymen, under certain circumstances, five shillings a day, with five shillings extra for 
refreshment. This could be extended to other cases without statutory authority, 
perhaps even to all of them. 

(2) Under the Consolidated Mersey Docks and Harbour Act, 1869, the ministers of 
the Crown who are “ Conservators of the Mersey”’ (at present Mr. Bryce, Lord Spencer, 
and the Commissioner of Woods and Forests) jointly appoint four nominees to the 
Board which administers the Liverpool Docks, and which is otherwise made up exclu- 
sively of shipowners and merchants elected by shipowners and merchants. 
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for labour; he might have stepped in, as ultimately responsible for 
the Revenue Department, to put an end to the starvation wages paid 
to the unfortunate out-door Customs’ officers and boatmen ; he might 
have put his foot down against the refusal of the Stationery Office to 
exclude “ unfair’ houses from its list of tenderers, as well as against 
its practice of employing middlemen to do its cartage, and thus to 
“‘ sweat” the carmen and drivers who work in its service; he might 
have carried out the declared wish of the House of Commons for pay- 
ment of members by putting the necessary item in the Civil Service 
Estimates; and he might have drafted the Budget with at least 
some reference to the financial pledges of the Newcastle program. 
A “Free Breakfast Table,” and the taxation of ground values, if 
only by the simple expedient of adding a special penny or so to 
Schedule A of the Income Tax, was surely not too much to expect 
from the future leader of the Liberal party. Above all, he might 
have encouraged and facilitated the departmental reforms set on foot 
by Mr. Acland, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Mundella, instead of snub- 
bing them, and publicly declaring his continued allegiance to the 
old Whig ideal of reducing *the functions of Government to the 
keeping of a ring for Capital and Labour to fight in.” 

Here we have a formidable list of omissions which cannot be put 
down to the loquacity of Messrs. Bowles and Bartley, or the obstruc- 
tive wiles of Mr. Chamberlain. Had the will existed, there would 
have been no difficulty about the way, as was shown by Mr. Acland 
when he insisted on the payment of trade union wages to his South 
Kensington mechanics.’ It is, by the way, significant of the whole feel- 
ing of the Liberal leaders that in recommending the Liberal party, as 
their custom is, to the gratitude of the country, they have never 
alluded to this action of Mr. Acland’s. They are probably ashamed 
of it; and they will certainly have no other feeling concerning their 
failure to follow his example than one of self-congratulation on 
having escaped the appalling violations of Manchester principles 
suggested in our lists of “ might have dones.” 

The Collectivist Liberals of whom Mr. Haldane is a type, will, how- 
ever, see at once that the change in the political spirit of the time 
makes our indictment more damaging to the Government than any 
which the Opposition has dreamt of. There is one line of defence 
practicable, and only one. It is, that accepting all the above as the 
worst that can be said by the most one-sided special pleader, Mr. 

(1) -It is an open secret—Sir William has indeed boasted of it—that the draft Budget» 
which represented the utmost that he could have brought himself to lay before the 
House of Commons, even if Mr. Gladstone had allowed him to take time for it, contained 
neither of these reforms, and was confined to the one proposal of making the freeholder 
pay as heavy a Death Duty as the leaseholder. 

(2) See his Budget speech, 24th April, 1893. 
(3) Speech in the House of Commons, 31st July, 1893. 
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Gladstone’s Government has still done enough to prove itself a 
better friend to labour than Lord Salisbury’s. This is perfectly true: 
to deny it would be to admit that the Collectivist agitation of 1885-92 
had failed to influence politics, At the Home Office, the change 
from Mr. Henry Matthews to Mr. Asquith has been so beneficial 
that even the Conservatives must as human beings share the general 
relief ; and Mr. Asquith’s credit might stand the Liberals in good 
stead had he not, forgetting Mitchelstown, allowed official feeling 
to betray him over the fatal affair at Featherstone. It may be too 
much to expect from a Liberal Home Secretary that he should 
“hesitate to shoot”; but he might at least gauge the situation 
better than to omit the apology which would certainly be forth- 
coming if the Lee-Metford bullets of whose effects the Lancet has 
given us so revolting a description had found their billets in one of 
the capitalists upon whose initiative this particular labour war arose, 
and who, as Mr. Asquith well knows, have been left practically 
undisturbed by the Liberal Lord Chancellor in their magisterial 
monopoly of the power of calling for troops to fire on the public. 
But except for this lapse of tact Mr. Asquith has done very well. 
His administration of the Factory Acts has been able and spirited ; 
his appointment of working-men sub-inspectors and women inspectors 
was dead in the teeth of permanent officialism; his vigorous inquiry 
into unhealthy trades will save scores of women from such incidents 
of Capitalism as “lead colic” and the “wrist drop” (though 
** phossy jaw”’ still seems to enjoy the protection of the statue of 
Mr. Gladstone at Bow); and he restored Trafalgar Square to the 
London workmen. The most striking contrast, however, between 
him and his colleagues comes out in what he drafts. When an old- 
fashioned Whig minister is at last screwed up to proposing a reform, 
his main pre-occupation seems to be how he can cut it down to the 
least the reformers will stand. When Mr. Asquith, aided by Mr. 
Haldane, produced his Employers’ Liability Bill, the trade union 
leaders recognised with relief that it gave them everything they had 
for thirty years been fighting for—absolute compulsion, no contract- 
ing out, and universal application, excluding neither Government 
workmen nor seamen.* 

_ Then, again, Mr. Acland has scored the great success of the 
session by drafting the Parish Councils Bill,” which, though its 
limited penny-in-the-pound powers cut it far short of the magnifi- 
cent promises of Mr. John Morley, is the most serious attempt yet 
proposed to provide the agricultural labourer with a means of escape 
from his dreary serfdom. 


(1) Unfortunately, the railway directors and other capitalists, sitting on both sides 
of the House, are trying hard to kill this measure. It should be borne in mind that it 
can only fail to pass the House of Commons by Liberal defections. 

(2) The Fabian Society is aware that Mr. Fowler’s name is on this Bill. 
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Now Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland, like Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
hold their portfolios as representatives of that Liberal dilution of 
Collectivist Radicalism which made itself felt in the last Parliament 
on the memorable occasion when the three gentlemen in question, 
with Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane, suddenly checkmated a 
reactionary Whig job put forward under the specious title of Lease- 
holds Enfranchisement, to the unspeakable astonishment and con- 
fusion of the Liberal leaders, whose sole objection to the measure 
was that it was too advanced. Without the Collectivist movement 
outside Parliament it is certain that Messrs. Asquith, Acland, 


Sydney Buxton, and Sir Edward Grey would never have displaced | 


members of the “old gang” in the Ministry, and one can only sur- 
mise the intensity of the friction that must have been created in the 
Cabinet between administrators of their way of thinking and a 
reactionist like Sir William Harcourt holding the purse-strings. 
The situation is so obvious that the Fabian Society may, without 
indiscretion, say that when the secret history of Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration comes to be written, it will be found that since the 
very formation of the Cabinet, the Progressive party, led by Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Acland, and joined by Lord Rosebery, Lord Ripon, 
Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Bryce, has been hampered, blocked, and 
eventually overborne, firstly, by Mr. Gladstone’s complete absorption 
in Home Rule; secondly, by the active hostility of such seasoned 
Whigs as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Fowler ; thirdly, by the 
doctrinaire Manchesterism and pettish temper of Mr. John Morley ; 
and fourthly, by the ignorance, indifference, and inertia of the Whig 
peers, Lords Spencer and Kimberley, backed by such obsolescent 
politicians as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Arnold Morley. 

Yet, as we have seen, the Progressives did a little. Mr. Mundella 
started an excellent Labour Department, and had the courage to 
pick out in every town the right local correspondent, however 
advanced his opinions. Mr. Mundella, indeed, has actually nomi- 
nated a sailor, usually an official of the National Seamen and Fire- 
men’s Union, on every Local Marine Board in the country. At this 
we can imagine Liberals brightening up and saying, ‘“‘ Come, there 
are Progressiveseven in the Cabinet. We are not so bad after all.” 
We can even imagine Mr. Gladstone exclaiming, “‘ Good heavens, 
is it possible that these revolutionary changes have been carried out 
under my very nose by my own Government without my knowledge ! 
Perfidious Asquith, ungrateful Acland, have you infected even Mun- 
della with your Jacobinism!”” But Mr. Gladstone will be none the 
less quick to claim the gratitude and the votes of the working classes 
at the next election for the Jacobins. Let us, therefore, point out 
that the true moral is not quite so conveniently Liberal. The 
present Gladstone Government is not more superior to the Conserva- 
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tive Government of 1886—92 than that was to the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1880—85, or that again to the Beaconsfield Government of 
1874—80, Ever since “the unparalleled political treachery” of 
1867, when the Conservatives trumped the Reform Bill they had 
just defeated, by a more advanced one which enfranchised the town 
artisans, the Government of the day has always been (from the 
Labour point of view) better than its forerunner. And it is as certain 
as anything in politics can be that if Lord Salisbury returns to power, 
his Government will, if only the working classes keep up their 
pressure, prove itself a better Government than the present in such 
moments as it can spare from passing an Irish Local Government 
Bill which will, in everything but the name, be more advanced than 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. This, be it observed, is not an 
argument in favour of bringing in the Conservatives; for the next 
Government will equally be a better one even if it be another Glad- 
stonian one. Pending the formation of a Labour party, the working 
classes need not greatly care which party divides the loaves and 
fishes, provided only the Government has a sufficiently narrow 
majority to make it highly sensitive to pressure from without. The 
only advantage offered by Conservative Governments ‘as such is that 
the workers press them rather more vigorously ; whilst the objection 
to them is that the Liberals are never more believed in than when in 
opposition. But at present the Conservative advantage is reinforced 
by the furious disappointment caused by the virtual abandonment of 
the Newcastle program, and the anti-labour bias in tie administration 
of those public departments which have fallen to the “old gang” 
Ministers. 

Let us now pass from the administrative disappointments to the 
legislative ones, and from the trade-union point of view to that of 
the middle-class electorate. And here the ardent Gladstonian will, 
no doubt, begin to breathe again, feeling that in this department 
his defence of “Tory obstruction” and want of time is ready and 
efficient. We need not meet this by pointing out that there has been 
no want of time, but only a monstrous waste of time by a Govern- 
ment so conservative that it will face a storm of obloquy for “ gag- 
ging” and “ guillotining” rather than make these measures 
unnecessary by bringing the Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons up to date, and making an end of its insufferable exhibi- 
tions of speechmaking and of those silly traditions of “the best 
club in London” which the country has now far outgrown, We 
can substantiate our case without resorting to that argument, 
because the delays of the Opposition, though they may have 
retarded legislation, have not prevented this most maladroit of 
Governments from boasting of what it would do if it only had time. 
It has thus announced beforehand that it is going—when it has time 
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—to offer its political creditors a penny in the pound in settlement 
of its Newcastle liabilities. The great Reform Bill, which was to 
include not only One Man One Vote, but payment of the returning 
officers’ expenses and payment of members, as “necessary parts of 
the Liberal programme,” and “ the only means of securing an ade- 
quate representation of labour in the House of Commons,” now turns 
out to be a Bill for shortening the registration period to three 
months, and nothing else, not even remedying the exclusion of 
lodgers from the County Council franchise. Comment on this must 
be either uncivil or inadequate: let it suffice to congratulate the 
Conservatives on the impossibility of underbidding their opponents 
in this direction. Next we come to ‘Home Rule for London,” the 
promised Act for cutting at the monstrous monopoly by which the 
ground landlords of that great city known to us now by Mr. Booth’s 
terrible “‘ poverty maps ” as we never knew it before, take annually 
over £16,000,000 absolutely for the use of the bare ground. This 
august metropolitan charter has dwindled to a petty measure for a 
small further equalisation of the London rates. As it will not cost 
the ground landlords one farthing, nor relieve any ratepayer except 
at the expense of another, it may be taken as the most carefully 
conservative instalment of reform that even a Whig Government 
could decently propose. The one advantage of its inadequacy is, that 
no one has professed any great concern for its fate since the Govern- 
ment deliberately refused to secure it a second reading (which was 
quite feasible), and condemned it to the indefinite postponement of a 
future session. If the London ratepayer goes to the poll at the 
general election with undiminished burdens, he will owe his fate in 
the main to the active hostility of Sir William Harcourt, and the 
weak complaisance of the President of the Local Government Board. 

It must be confessed that the shock of this double disappointment 
was largely anticipated by the Budget, which served as an indirect 
but unmistakable announcement ‘that the Newcastle program had 
been taken up merely to catch votes, and that the Cabinet, as a 
whole, had neither a touch of its spirit in them nor any intention of 
even pretending to act up to the letter of it. The Budget was really 
a masterstroke of disillusion. It was eagerly looked forward to for 
the redemption of the three great vote-compelling promises of the 
Government. First, the “ free breakfast table” with its cheapened 
tea, coffee, chicory, cocoa, currants, raisins, prunes, &c. &c. Next, 
the shifting of at least the final straws of our fiscal burdens from the 
struggling tradesman to the receivers of the £500,000,000 of our 
national income which goes to those to whom Mr. Chamberlain 
applied the saying “they toil not; neither do they spin,” or, as 
Prince Bismarck put it, “they have only to clip coupons with a pair 
of scissors, or write rent receipts.” The Liberals, though not bound 
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by the observations of Mr. Chamberlain or Prince Bismarck, are 
responsible to the ratepayers for the hopes founded on Mr. Morley’s 
speech at the Eighty Club in November, 1889, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
oration at the Memorial Hall on the 29th July, 1887, with its signi- 
ficant allusion to “your magnificent Embankment, made, not, as it 
should have been, at the expense of the permanent proprietary 
interests, but charged, every shilling of it, upon occupants: that is 
to say, mainly either upon the wages of the labouring man in fuel 
necessary for his family, or upon the trade and industry and enter- 
prise which belong of necessity to a vast metropolis like this.” 
Finally, there was the question of questions, Payment of Members, 
provision for which in the Budget was, as the Radicals showed un- 
answerably, perfectly practicable. A majority of the Cabinet stood 
pledged to this reform ; and the passage quoted on page 3 from Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter was either a promise of payment of members or a 
deliberate equivocation. 

Probably there never was a Budget from which the Radicals 
expected so much as from this first one after the triumph of the 
Newcastle program. The moment of parturition came amid breath- 
less expectation ; and the papers next morning announced that Sir 
William Harcourt had been delivered of an extra penny on the 
Income Tax. Nothing else—absolutely nothing but an extra penny 
all round, undifferentiated between the idler and worker ; ungradu- 
ated between the millionaire and the tradesman with £400 a year. 
The Fabian Society can only ask the public, with sardonic satisfaction 
at the complete fulfilment of its own prophecies, whether anything 
is likely to save a party hampered by such a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? Can the most thorough-going Liberal partisan keep 
his countenance whilst pretending that even if a miraculous con- 
version of the Opposition to Home Rule gives the Government 
unlimited time and unlimited opportunity, the Gladstonian Radicals 
will be allowed to take one step forward except under the most 
ignominious compulsion from the infuriated dupes of the Newcastle 
program ? 

The Fabian Society, as has been intimated, can afford to keep its 
temper, being in a positicn to prove that it was too wise before 
the event to be among the dupes. In the various editions of its 
Workers’ Political Program (1887-91), in the Fabian Essay en- 
titled The Political Outlook (1889), and in the Fubian Manifesto for the 
General Election of 1892, ample warning will be found as to what 
was to be expected. The Manifesto, though it attained a large 
circulation, was received in sullen silence because of its bitter but 
well-deserved reproaches to the working class for allowing another 
general election to find it unprepared for anything except trusting 
to the promises of a Government dominated by men so hopelessly 
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out of touch with the aspirations of the new electorate as Messrs. 
Morley and Fowler, Lords Spencer and Kimberley—above all, Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Gladstone. One passage from the 
Manifesto may be quoted here :— 


‘Tf the Liberal party obtains a majority at the general election, much will 
depend on the sort of men who compose that majority. If they are a flock of 
subservient Gladstonians to whom the Newcastle program is nothing but a 
trap to catch working class votes in, then the great disappointment of 1880 will 
be repeated ; and we shall again find out how little there is to choose between 
Whig capitalists and Tory ones.” 


Well, the great disappointment fas been repeated, with the 
result as prophesied; but the present situation differs in one all- 
important particular from that dealt with by the Manifesto. Then, 
on the eve of the election, it was too late to do anything but tell the 
workers that since they were not ready to take the field themselves, 
they had better do the best they could with the Newcastle pro- 
gram, as being, at least, better than the No Programme at All with 
which the Conservatives were foolish enough to go to the poll. 
Now there is time for action. Let us make one more quotation from 
a Fabian tract (No. 41) on the point. 

**The official leaders of the Liberal party cannot now turn their followers 
back: they can only refuse to lead them and sit as tight as they can under the 
circumstances. The Radicals are at last conscious that the leaders are 
obstructing them; and they are now looking for a lead in attacking the 
obstruction. They say to us, in effect, ‘Your policy of permeation has been 
successful: we are permeated; and the result is that we find all the money 
and all the official power of our leaders, who are not permeated, and cannot be 


permeated, arrayed against us. Now show us how to get rid of those leaders 
or to fight them.’ ” 


But the Fabian Society’s function ceases when the permeation has 
been carried to saturation point. That point was indicated by the 
election last September of a Collectivist parliamentary committee by 
the Trade Union Congress. The trade unions must do the rest; and 
by the rest we mean provision of a parliamentary fund of at least 
£30,000, and the running of fifty independent Labour candidates 
at the next general election. This is clearly the right policy, not 
only from the Independent Labour point of view, but from every 
other point of view possible in the working class. To working- 
class Home Rulers it is the only chance of keeping the Irish question 
in the hands of Mr. Gladstone by bringing up a Labour contingent 
in Parliament to rescue Liberalism from the reaction produced by tie 
conduct of its leaders. To the Unionists it is the only safeguard 
against the likelihood of a Conservative majority taking advantage 
of the “integrity of the Empire” to abuse its powers in the interest 
of the rich classes. Those who are superstitiously afraid of “ split- 
ting the Liberal vote” may comfort themselves with the reflection 
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that no harm can be done by that in attacking a “safe Tory seat,” 
in which category the throwing over of the Newcastle program has 
practically placed the whole country for the next election. If the 
Liberals fear the split vote, they had better at once address them- 
selves to passing a second Ballot Bill, as “ Do not hesitate to split” 
will most assuredly be a Labour watchword for some years to come. 
To those working men who look solely to the interests of labour 
we need not address any lengthy argument for putting the Reform 
Bill of 1885 to its proper use by largely increasing the representa- 
tion of labour in Parliament. The fact that in a House of Commons 
governing a country where four men out of every five are wage 
workers, only fifteen vut of six hundred. and seventy are Labour 
members, is altogether disgraceful to our great labour organizations." 
How long will the four hundred thousand employees of the railway 
companies be content to allow Employers’ Liability Bills and Railway 
Regulation Acts to be mangled by the fifty-three directors having 
seats in the House of Commons, not to mention fifty in the House of 
Lords? The Operative Society of Bricklayers finds its advantage in 
maintaining one of its members as an Alderman of the London County 
Council. Would it not be still more useful to have its own repre- 
sentative in the assembly which controls the whole of the Govern- 
ment works? Do the compositors enjoy having their funds drained 
by seasonal irregularity of employment, which a better distribu- 
tion of the vast public printing orders would greatly mitigate? 
And if, as is probable, the next Parliament sees the renewal of the 
Government printing contract, now given to a “closed house,” will 
the twenty-three thousand members of the three Typographical 
Associations and the London Society of Compositors leave their 
interests to be watched by the representatives paid for by the 
miners and seamen? Does the Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
really want to put down sweating? If so, had not its seventeen 
thousand members better send their own representative to the 
Assembly which alone can umend and effectually enforce the Factory 
Acts? And may we without offence ask the astute council of the 
United Textile Workers Association whether it is quite worthy of 
them to go, cap in hand, whenever they want an amendment of 
the Factory Acts, to the fifty-five capitalists who sit for Lancashire 


(1) There are already six members of Parliament maintained directly from the funds 
of their respective trade unions. 'The Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Associa- 
tions send three ; the Miners’ Federation two; and the National Union of Seamen and 
Firemen one. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, by vote of its 71,000 members, 
has declared itself ready for a threepenny levy for parliamentary expenses, which will 
raise over £800. The National Society of Boot and Shoe Operatives, with 30,000 


members, has voted to maintain one member. The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, having 29,000 members, is also seeking a representative ; whilst the National 
Union of Teachers has decided to run two candidates, who, as regards general 


politics, will be one Liberal and th: other Conservative. 
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constituencies ; and to wait abjectly until the employers put up some 
Lancashire member willing to introduce the Cotton Spinners’ Eight 
Hours Bill? We might multiply such questions beyond all patience 
if we had enough space at our disposal. The case for the fifty can- 
didates, the £30,000, and the prompt and energetic organization of 
the labour vote, is unanswerable. The question ‘is, who is to do it ? 

There is, unfortunately, no such thing as completely effective and 
general organization of the working classes in this or in any other 
country. But there is one organizing agency which is so much more 
effective and advanced than any other, that its superior fitness for 
the political work in hand is beyond all question; and that is 
the Trade Union organization. There is nothing in the labour 
world that can compare even distantly with it. Before the “ New 
Unionism”’ movement, which was begun by the London gas workers 
in 1888, and brought prominently before the public by the London 
Dock strike of the next year, the Trade Union organization was 
limited by the high contributions and special qualifications required 
from its members to little more than half a million men; but 
even at this figure it was enormously richer, more numerous, better 
officered with men of administrative ability and experience, and conse- 
quently more powerful and more deeply responsible for the condition 
of the Labour movement than any other body in the country. Since 
that time the great unions have adopted new arrangements which 
practically enable every wage-earning voter in the country to 
belong to the union of his trade, even if he can only afford to join 
the “trade section.”” This change, and the establishment of a great 
number of unions in formerly unorganized trades, has about. trebled 
the numbers, and greatly increased the political power, and with it 
the political responsibility, of the Trade Union organization. There 
is no other combination able to cope with a general election. 
Attempts have been made, and are still being made from time to 
time, especially by Socialists, to establish general societies of the 
whole working class to relieve tne trade unions of their political 
duty ; but at the present moment, if the unions polled their entire 
voting strength at a general election, they could put not less than 
two thousand voters into the field for every single voter in the ranks 
of the most successful of their rivals. 

The money difficulty, which is the great bar to parliamentary 
representation of the working class, does not exist for bodies which 
can raise a thousand pounds by a levy of from a penny to sixpence 
per member. A subscription of a penny a week for a year from 
every member of a trade union in the country would produce at least 
upwards of £300,000; and though such a subscription is not com- 
pletely practicable, the calculation shows how easily the larger 
unions alone, with their membership of a million, could provide 
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£30,000 to finance fifty Labour candidates at £600 apiece, and to 
force forward the long-deferred legislation for Payment of Members 
and Election Expenses, 

On the whole, then, we may take it that the representation of the 
working classes at the General Election will depend on the great 
national trade unions, and not on the Socialist bodies. Neither the 
Fabian Society nor the Social Democratic Federation, neither the 
Labour Electoral Association nor the society known as the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, has the slightest prospect of mustering enough 
money to carry through three serious candidatures, much less fifty. 
Their part will be to provide the agitation which will enable the 
trade union leaders to obtain the support of the rank and file in rising 
to the occasion. Much remains to be said as to details of organization ; 
and none of this will be missing when, a month hence, the Fabian 
Society converts this article into a Manifesto, and sends it through- 
out the length and breadth of the Labour world in the form of a 
Fabian tract. In its present state it will suffice to let our Liberal 
friends, whose warm acquaintance we made in the heyday of the 
Newcastle program, know what to expect when they next go forth 
to war. Our success in forecasting the action of the Gladstonian 
Cabinet encourages us to hope that we may not have miscalculated 
the moment at which Labour is likely to take the field. But it 
remains with the workers themselves to make our words good; and 
it is to them, and not to us, that the Liberal leaders and journalists 
had better address any remonstrances that may occur to them. 


276, Strand, London, W.C. 
lst November, 1893, 

















MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE. 


Tue actual work of Mr. Rudyard Kipling as a writer of verse 
divides itself in the most obvious way into two parts—his first book 
of verse and his second book of verse, Departmental Ditties and 
Barrack Room Ballads. Further developments in this work are 
possible, and even probable, but at present it surely suffices, for 
the inevitably partial purposes of contemporary criticism, that these 
two books mark, and mark clearly, two distinct stages of effort and 
achievement. 


I.—“ DEPARTMENTAL Ditties AND Orner VERSES.”’ 


Mr. Kipling seems to have small belief in what the old-fashioned 
authors used to call the intelligent reader. At any rate he would 
seem to consider that either an explanatory “ prelude” or “ envoi,” 
or occasionally both, are desirable adjuncts to every book. Some- 
times his prelude will be an unmistakable fingerpost, inscribed 
legibly for the perusal of all. Then, if he indulges in an “ envoi,” 
we shall find him speaking with intense and personal passion to the 
esoteric alone, or else veiling himself even from them in a vague 
mysteriousness of allusion. He is well within his rights, of course, 
in all these things—as well within his rights as are his critics within 
theirs when they frankly accept his revelations of his own indivi- 
dual existence as an appreciable element in the production of his 
work. 

In the Departmental Ditties his self explanations take the shape 
of a preliminary finger-post for public inspection, and of a final 
communication, airily inscribed, “To whom it may concern,” but so 
discreetly worded withal that it is fair to raise against it the accusa- 
tion of a somewhat unwarranted obscurity. When he published his 
first short volume of stories, Soldiers Three, he wrote for it an envoi 
that disclosed unexpected depths of feeling. It was evident that he 
took his work very seriously. He spoke of the obscure agony of its 
production, there in the town of his banishment— 

‘** Where with the shifting dust I play, 
And eat the bread of Discontent.” 
He spoke of his sense of having achieved the power of creation over 
his dramatis persone, these “ rude figures of a rough-hewn race.” 
He spoke of his certainty of the praise of “the long dazar,” and 
lastly he spoke of his final doubt of havi ing in reality “done well. » 
This temper is admirable, but it is not always that one can indulge 
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in it. As an introduction to these “ditties,” wherein at least he 
still faces the footlights of his well-beloved Anglo-India, he declares— 
‘*T have written the tale of our life 
For a sheltered people’s mirth, 
In jesting guise—but ye are wise, 
And ye know what the jest is worth.” 

It is a feast of patter songs, dispensed to the twang of the con- 
temporary banjo in the bibulous atmosphere of the postprandial 
smoke-concert, that he presents to us here. Rarely shall we listen 
to chords struck in the minor key. More rarely still to the stirring 
vibrations of the march movement. Yet he cannot rise from his 
chair and retire without telling us—as it were, casually, quietly, 
and with shy, downward glances—that there are other instruments 
of the Muses beside the banjo on which he can and will, he trusts, yet 
perform for us. Therefore (though not for the world would he have 
us derange our ease), “to whom it may concern” be it known that 
he is well aware that the smoke is dying upon the altar, that the 
flowers are decaying, and that the goddess has flown away. None 
the less, here, in this his town of banishment, where the amusement 
is rather too suggestive of man’s latter end, and the diet is strictly 
limited, we still continue to pile up the sacrifice on the stone, 
whereon fresh wreaths are laid. 

‘* For, it may be, if still we sing, 
And tend the Shrine, 
Some Deity on wandering wing 
May there incline ; 
And, finding all in order meet, 
Stay while we worship at her feet.” 

The temper, then, in which we are called to view the Departmental 
Ditties is made quite clear by their author. But he goes even further, 
and, in a “ general summary,” gives us the very text of his jesting 
discourses. ‘‘ The artless songs I sing,”’ he remarks— 

**Do not deal with anything 
New or never said before. 
As it was in the beginning, 
Is to-day official sinning, 
And shall be for evermore.” 

And vers de société on Anglo-Indian “official sinning,” in the 
hands of Mr. Kipling, mean for the most part, as was to be expected, 
more or less discreet variations on the ever-fertile subject of adultery. 
At the same time, in the forty-nine poems which make up the book, 
it is gratifying to note that this subject does not hold quite the same 
proportion that it did in the volume of tales wherein he “illustrated” 
the “social feature” and gave five “illustrations” (it may be 
remembered) out of six to the professional impugners of the Seventh 
Commandment. 
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Over a third of these poems are good of their kind, light, bright, 
and readable, but there are only too many which fall to the lugu- 
brious level of the popular “funny ” verse of the hour—stuff like 
nine out of ten of the Bab Ballads and “‘ comic annuals,” the source, 
doubtless, of much innocent pleasure to the domestic commercial 
clerk, and the suburban young ladies who have lived and loved ; 
but not alarmingly interesting to anyone else. No original note is 
struck. Indeed, it would be a marvel if there were—as great a 
marvel as if a new form of barrel-organ suddenly discoursed a new 
form of music to usin the jaded fever of the London streets. No form 
of writing—no, not the Three Volume Novel itself, has been more 
exploited than the Occasional Verse. It is hackneyed beyond 
redemption. Not even continuous efforts after local colour and the 
obstinate use of technical terms can get Mr. Kipling out of the vicious 
circle. A paraphrase of Poe (“ The Raven ” for choice) is inevitable 
under such circumstances, and here we have it at full length. So is 
a paraphrase of Browning’s blank verse, when Mr. Kipling wants to 
try his hand at what he takes to be poetical characterisation ; and 
Tennyson, and models even more hapless, will be requisitioned for 
efforts at the narrative idyllic. The obligations to Poe are not only 
obvious but conscious, but there is no sign in the other cases of 
anything more than the former quality. They seem rather to be 
samples of that dreadful and slovenly receptivity which is the curse 
of the clever journalist in every department of his work. Thus does 
Lord Dufferin address Lord Lansdowne :— 


“So here’s your Empire. No more mine then? Good. 
We'll clear the Aides and khitmatgars away. 
(You'll know that fat old fellow with the knife— 
He keeps the Name Book, talks in English, too, 
And almost thinks himself the Government). 
O Truth, Truth, Truth! Forgive me, you’re so young.” 


And soon. Then a turn of Tennyson :— 


‘*Imprimis he was ‘ broke.’ Thereafter left 
His reg-i-ment and, later, took to drink ; 
Then, having lost the bal-ance of his friends, 
‘ Went Fantee’—joined the people of the land, 
Turned three parts Mussalman and one Hindu, 
And lived among the Gauri villagers.” 


And so on again. Trying, however, as is a second-rate literary 
mannerism at second-hand, done in one’s salad days, it is as nothing 
compared to the solemn repetition of the same offence in a worse 
form in the hour of one’s golden prime. There may be nothing 
more tiresome in any of Browning’s galvanized monologues, and 
nothing more vapid in any of Lord Tennyson’s pseudo-idylls 
than these two paraphrases, but then Departmental Ditties is 
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a small matter even to their author, and it would indeed be a 
waste of shot to demolish them in detail even to this extent. But 
the remarkable thing is that in the Barrack Room Ballads Mr. 
Kipling actually goes back on himself to produce verse of a similar 
sort in a piece called “ Evarra and his Gods ” :— 


‘* Because the city gave him of her gold, 
Because the caravans brought turquoises, 
Because his life was sheltered by the king, 
So that no man should maim him, none should steal, 
Or break his rest with babble in the streets, 
When he was weary after toil he made 
An image of his God in gold and pearl.” 


And so on. It would be difficult to write viler blank verse than 
that. Nor does this singular example of critical incapacity on the 
part of our balladist stand alone. Here is the opening of another 
piece, ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Er-Heb,” also one of Mr. Kipling’s latest 
efforts :— 


‘‘ Er-Heb beyond the hills of Ao-Safai 
Bears witness to the truth, and Ao-Safai 
Hath told the men of Gorukh. Thence the tale 
Comes westward o’er the peaks of In-di-a.” 


We shall find no conscious and critical development in this man. 
He begins as a journalist of genius, and as a journalist of genius he 
seems fated to end. “Culture” stands to the author of Life's 
Handicap as it did to the author of Soldiers Three, merely as “ cul- 
chaw.” In Barrack Room Ballads we shall learn that “art” is a 
mere barren device of the sardonic Satan, which is, at any rate, 
some change on Departmental Ditties, where we shall not find it at 
all. And as a practical comment on this, we have a regular tiara of 
gems like— 


‘* Thence the tale 
Comes westward o’er the peaks of In-di-a!” 


It was the same with his fiction. ‘‘ Khrisna Mulvaney” heads the 
list of his last volume, and the “Lang Men o’ Larut” turns up 
unashamed among its wedding guests. On this occasion the matter 
is one chiefly of technique. But technique, we know, is something 
more, far more, than a trick of hand, and in other cases we can be 
sure that we shall find the crying want of it manifesting itself in a 
writer’s essential qualities of spirit and intellect. 

Over a third of these ditties are good of their kind, light, bright, 
and readable, the verse which in the hours of our teased weariness 
of work it is pleasant and sometimes not altogether unprofitable to 
have at hand. One sample will suffice—a sample of the better sort 
—the “ Legend of the Foreign Office,” which explains why Rustum 
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Beg, the Rajah of Kolazai, loyes “ simpkin ” (Anglicé, champagne) 
and brandy, squanders his revenues, and vexes a Government which 
is tender and kind, and “ also—but this is a detail—blind.”’ 





‘**Rustum Beg of Kolazai—slightly backward native state— 
Lusted for a C.S.I.—so began to sanitate. 
Built a Gaol and Hospital—nearly built a city drain— 
Till his faithful subjects all thought their ruler was insane. 
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‘**Then the Birthday Honours came. Sad to state and sad to see, 
Stood against the Rajah’s name nothing more than C.L.E. ! 


‘* Things were lively for a week in the State of Kolazai. 
Even now the people speak of that time regretfully. 
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‘* How he disendowed the Gaol—stopped at once the city drain ; 
Turned to beauty fair and frail—got his senses back again ; 
Doubled taxes, cesses, all; cleared away each new-built thana ; 
Turned the two-lakh Hospital into a superb zenana ; 


‘* Heaped upon the Bukhshi Sahib wealth and honours manifold ; 
Clad himself in Eastern garb—squeezed his people as of old: 
Happy, happy Kolazai! never more will Rustum Beg 
Play to catch the Viceroy’s eye. He prefers the ‘ simpkin’ peg.” 


A few samples of the wisdom, which either is or is not the pro- 
duct of more or less extensive experience of Anglo-India, may be 
given as completing the picture. They come to us under the guise 
of “ certain maxims of Hafiz.” 

Thus does the Mohammadan poet and sage remark with a kindly 
charity on the ways of infidel officials, civil or military :— 


‘*'Yea, though a Kafir die, to him is remitted Jehannum 
If he borrowed in life from a native at sixty per cent. per annum.” 


Hafiz has his own opinions as to the true nature of the foreign 
dj i— 


‘* Who are the rulers of Ind—to whom shall we bow the knee ? 
Make your peace with the women, and men will make you L. G.” 


Yet let us beware of one of the methods in vogue for achieving 
this purpose : 


‘* As the thriftless gold of the dabul,' so is the gold that we spend, 
On a Derby sweep, or our neighbour's wife, or the horse we buy from a friend.” 


The equine business on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges is 


even worse, it would appear, than that which concerns the female of 
our species : 


‘** The ways of a man with a maid be strange, yet simple and tame 
To the ways of a man with a horse, when selling or racing that same.” 





(1) The Sabu? is the jungle mimosa, and has a bright yellow blossom. 
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All of which tends to produce in us a certain large and philosophic 
tolerance. Thus :— 


‘‘ Tf he play, being young and unskilful, for shekels of silver and gold, 
Take his money, my son, praising Allah. The kid was ordained to be sold.” 


Yet the deeper note is not altogether absent—the deeper note 
which tells us of that India with which Mr. Kipling has done more 
than anyone else to make us familiar :— 


‘* Hard her service, poor her payment,— 
She in ancient tattered raiment— 
India, she the grim Stepmother of our kind.” 


Indeed it is with the one strong enunciation of this note in the 
whole book that he sees fit to close. ‘The Galley Slave,” the last 
of the ditties, comes very near being a splendid poem. It has 
eight or nine verses, which might be quoted as the most powerful 
expression of the heart and soul of the true Anglo-India which has 
yet been sung or said for the instruction of ‘‘a sheltered people.” 


**Oh, gallant was our galley, from her carven steering-wheel 
To her figure-head of silver and her beak of hammered steel ; 
The leg-bar chafed the ankle and we gasped for cooler air, 
But no galley in the water with our galley could compare. 


‘‘Our bulkheads bulged with cotton and our masts were stepped in gold— 
We ran a mighty merchandise of niggers in the hold ; 
The white foam spun behind us, and the black shark swam below, 
As we gripped the kicking sweep-head and we made that galley go. 


‘*It was merry in the galley; for we revelled now and then— 
If they wore us down like cattle, faith, we fought and loved like men! 
As we snatched her thro’ the water, so we snatched a minute’s bliss, 
And the mutter of the dying never spoiled the lovers’ kiss. . . . 


‘*Was it storm? Our fathers faced it, and a wilder never blew; 
Earth that waited for the wreckage watched the galley struggle through. 
Burning noon or choking midnight, sickness, sorrow, parting, death ? 
Nay, our very babes would mock you had they time for idle breath. . . 


‘*Yet they talk of times and seasons and of woe the years bring forth, 
Of our galley swamped and shattered in the rollers of the North. 
When the niggers break the hatches and the decks are gay with gore, 
-And a crayen-hearted pilot crams her crashing on the shore. . . 


The two finest lines here, the couplet beginning “‘ Was it storm ?” 
are followed by two that are feeble beyond expression, and make one 
doubt of everything, yet not unreasonably might a man who could 
write the whole piece as it stands tell us that he felt he was yet 
destined to perform on other instruments of the Muses beside the 
banjo. 
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IT,—** Barrack Room BA.iaps AND OTHER VERSEs.” 


On the Departmental Ditties followed much in the life of their 
author which counted for an extraordinary stimulus and expansion, 
and which must be taken into account in any estimate of his later 
work. It is given to the experience of few writers to awake and 

find themselves famous. Those who achieve fame achieve it for the 
- most part slowly and with effort, and are too sick of things to care 
much for it when they have got it. Mr. Kipling, after the sojourn of 
a few years in his town of banishment, was suddenly called upon to 
shake off the shifting dust wherewith he played and cast away the 
bread of discontent wherewith he baulked his hunger, for a residence 
in metropolitan haunts of ease, with all the fun of the fair and the 
fat morsels thereof thrown in with liberal hand. His vogue was 
the most universal one of our time. His popular limitations were 
plentiful enough, his cheap effects were glaring enough to win him 
the applause of the intellectual groundlings, the noisy imperious 
‘pit ” of our contemporary theatre of art. Yet his achievement was 
so real and striking, his contribution to literature was so undeniable 
that no one possessed of candour and intelligence could refuse to 
take him seriously. He had revealed to us, if partially and askew, 
still with singular power and vividness, what Anglo-India meant— 
what the life of the Anglo-Indian civil servant and soldier meant, 
and he had lifted the short story, as an expression of thought and 
emotion, a whole plane higher than he had found it. In return for 
this he received not only the golden wages of an enthusiastic appre- 
ciation, but the passionate and general instinct repaid his revelation 
to us of broader and more animating horizons by the revelation 
of himself to himself. The cry was, “Tell us of India—tell us of 
our redcoats! You can—you will—you must!” A year ago, in 
reviewing his tales, I was complaining of the injustice of the dedi- 
cation of Soldiers Three to “ that very strong man, T. Atkins,” whereas 
there was little or nothing of our T. Atkins in the book, but merely 
the old long-service man. And I pleaded for the disappearance of 
Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd, the Dartagnan, Aramis and 
Porthos of a later day, who had provided good sport for us all at 
times, but were now visibly fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. I 
cannot flatter myself that my humble protest and plea could have 
any effect upon a self-sufficiency so magnificent as that of Mr. 
Kipling, especially in the face of the chorus of reckless and 
indiscriminate praise lavished upon him all round, but there can 
happily be no mistake on this occasion as to the justice of his second 
dedication “to T..A.” For the first time our “sheltered people” 
has heard something approaching an adequate statement of the 
point of view of the “poor beggars in red” who have bought us 
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“half of creation with the sword and the flame, and have salted it 
down with their bones.” That is the significance of the Barrack 
Room Ballads as regards the general public. They are a statement 
of Tommy’s case as powerful and convincing as it is passionate and 
sincere. This may not be the real Tommy in his totality. Mr. 
Kipling, with commendable modesty, leaves that to the decision of 
Tommy himself, who alone can tell him if what he has written is 
“true.” But there can be no mistake about the fact that this is at 
least the Wahrheit und Dichtung—the truth and the poetry—of 
Tommy, and to have added this to a like achievement concerning 
Anglo-India, and a certain portion of India, is a record of which 
any man under thirty might well be proud. The Barrack Room 
Ballads have caught on, as the Americans say, even more decisively 
than the Anglo-Indian stories, and they have already had an ample, 
perhaps too ample a measure of justice done to them. In one way 
they are Mr. Kipling’s most genuine personal expression. He 
threw away the scabbard when he wrote them, and came to the test 
with those of us who had complained that his earlier work was as 
good as his latest, and that the bolt seemed shot. Certainly the 
result proves that, whether or not the bolt was shot in his prose, it 
was not in his verse, and it is freely to be admitted that he has not 
only turned back upon himself and put his ancient speech to fresh 
rhyme and rhythm, but has also struck out notes entirely new. There 
is only one word for the Ballads, viewed from the calmer point 
of view of criticism, and that is “taking.” They are wonderfully 
and tremendously taking. The very cockney canaillerie of the 
dialect in which Tommy is made to express himself has the true 
contagion of the best music-hall patter song of the hour. The 
question that arises, of course, is: “But is this product good 
enough, strong enough, verifiable enough to last?” No single 
ballad has had such a furore of success as “ Fuzzy Wuzzy.” A snatch, 
a line here and there, seems already to have passed into our daily 
speech, but has it passed permanently? Is not the hour close at 
hand in which we shall all be hopelessly sick of— 


‘*°R’s a daisy, ’e’s a ducky, ’e’s a lamb! 
’E’s a injia-rubber idiot on the spree” ? 
or of— 
** We never got a ha’porth’s change of ’im: 
’*E squatted in the scrub and ’ocked our ’orses, 
’E cut our sentries up at Suakim, 
And ’e played the cat and banjo with our forces ”’ ? 


Doggerel, clever doggerel, attractive doggerel, but doggerel so 
much above the best of the music-halls as to win it a time-honoured 
place—inspired doggerel, in a word ? Ah, that is less certain! The 
more often one reads these Ballads, the thinner and thinner appear 
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the worst of them, the more and more dubious all but one or two of 
the very best, and as for the “ other verses,” the twenty poems that 
follow them up, there are some of them so appallingly bad that they 
paralyse all efforts at consideration. When you have taken out 
three or four, the others are simply non-existent. The drop in 
Mr. Kipling is always straight from the stars into the puddles. 
He has no middle place, no gradual process of descent. And yet 
this is not quite so, for at least half a dozen instances could be quoted 
of his success in spoiling good stuff by flaws in workmanship, or by 
his uncertainty of touch. But then his uncertainty of touch is per- 
petual. It is rarely that he is quite sure how he is working, that 
he entirely transfuses his material. Take his use of allegory. Could 
anything be more stupidly and annoyingly obscure than ‘The 
Three Captains” ? The whole matter treated of was quite ephe- 
meral, and one may almost say quite personal. He makes an 
elaborate allegory of it where his mania for technical terms runs riot. 
Even in the “ Galley Slave,’ his one success in this style, he cannot 
help trying to show us how well up he is in nautical phraseology, as 
if in an allegory any pressure of the symbolism were not the most 
obvious futility. Of course when he attempts direct portrayal, then 
he doses us with his peculiar pedantries to the top of his bent. The 
Bolivar doesn’t drift seven days and seven nights merely: she drifts 
to the Start, because everybody ought to know that the Start is a bit 
of local colour. Her “coal und fo’c’sle are short”; her “ bulk- 
heads fly’; she “ hogs” and “sags’”’ and “races”; the seas pound 
at her “strake’’; the Lord, it is hoped, has “his thumb on the 
plummer-block,” and so on. Clever, isn’t it? But (as Mr. Kip- 
ling says, the devil keeps inquiring) “Is it art?” To tell the simple 
truth it reads rather more like juvenile vanity. Or, again, there is the 
equal uncertainty of touch which afflicts him when he attempts to write 
with an assured poetical diction. “The Ballad of East and West”’ is 
such an attempt, and it is the least like a failure of them all. (‘The 
English Flag” is a remarkable instagce of how he can fail when he 
really makes up his mind to show us that he is a master of style qué 
style.) But the incurable emaciation of Bret Harte when he is 
poetically ambitious, often afflicts Mr. Kipling also, and he cannot 
help making his magnanimous Afghan bid his son to “make a 
trooper tough and hack his way to power.” (There will be more to 
say about Mr. Kipling’s gift of poetical characterization presently.) 
It is, indeed, curious to note how he can write, even in work that 
has stirred him, galvanized conventionalism side by side with the 
most vivid and actual realism. Yet he does it again and again. 
Our magnanimous Afghan, for instance, “ whistles his only son,” 
who, like the good young only sons of all the robber chiefs in our 
more or less pseudo-literature, or unto our old, old poetic friend the 
eagle or the hawk or the falcon, or any other member of the genus 
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raptor, “drops from the mountain crest.” Then Mr. Kipling sud- 
denly looks at him as he is, and describes him in one admirable line 
like this :— 


‘He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like a lance at rest.” 


Fancy that being the line that follows and rhymes with the vene- 
rable crest-dropping business. It is us bad as that terrible second 
couplet in the fifth stanza of the “‘ Galley Slave.” 

So much, then, for the outer shape taken by his limitations. 
The shape they take in the essential qualities of his spirit and 
intellect is far more disconcerting, because in his happier moments, 
with thought and emotion at the white-heat, he again and again 
transcends his tricks of inferior workmanship; but it is, indeed, 
rarely that he ever quite transcends his tricks of clap-trap sentiment. 
‘‘Gunga Din” is one of the very finest of the Ballads; it is not too 
much to say of it that it comes very near being a little masterpiece 
of its kind. He gives the picture of the “ regimental bhisti,” the 
devoted “limpin’ lump of brick-dust,”’ who “didn’t seem to know 
the use of fear’ in his thankless duty of water-carrier to the men, 
fighting or wounded, on the march or in camp, or under fire. The 
particular Tommy who tells the story relates how, when he dropped 
behind the fight, “‘ with a bullet where his belt-plate should ’a’ been,” 
it was the inevitable Gunga Din who spied him first, lifted up his 
head, plugged his wound, gave him a drink, and finally carried him 
away toadooli. At this point a bullet comes and drills Gunga Din ; 
but, none the less, he puts Tommy safe inside, and, just before 
rendering up the ghost— 


**< Tope you liked your drink,’ sez Gunga Din” ! 


Could a falser note have been struck? Of course, Gunga Din 
never said anything of the kind. It was Mr. Rudyard Kipling who 
said it, because it was one of those superficially smart things which 
he and his friends, the groundlings, cannot resist. Again and again 
he does it. The fat Babu Harendra sends the head of a Burman 
dacoit chief in a packet to an English officer who had, in a moment 
of baffled impotence, promised “a hundred” for it; and this is the 
way the Babu Harendra Mukerji opens his letter :— 


‘* Dear sir,—I have honour to send, as you said, 
For final approval (see under) Boh’s Head.” 


Of course, that ‘‘for final approval (see under)” was never written 
by the Babu. The real writer was aut Kipling aut diabolus. Now, 
what is the good of giving an intensely realistic picture, crammed 
with technical terms and concentrated characterization, to end it up 
with a piece of burlesque like this ? 

But false characterization in his art is, unhappily, only too well 
matched with inconsequence in his criticism. ‘The same unscrupu- 
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lousness which causes him to indulge in cheap wit at the expense of 
the sincerity of his dramatis persone, causes him to indulge in anti- 
quated sentimental clap-trap at the expense of his own. There was, 
from Mr. Kipling’s point of view, a quite sufficiently scathing 
denunciation to be made out of the Irish M.P.s who were “cleared” 
by the Times Commission, without pandering to the ‘ gods” of the 
Orange gallery. As it is, the whole poem he devotes to the subject 
rings false from first line to last. Not even the most resolute anti- 
Home Ruler can believe that a picture of Ireland, where “the 
widow’s curse is on the house”’ of the Irish M.P., “‘ and the dead are 
at his door,” is quite a complete one. What a pretty task for an 
honest and intelligent man in this year cf grace to glorify the Irish 
absentee landlord by painting the “ patriotic” brutes and hypocrites 
he has brought into existence considerably blacker than devils! 
Can it indeed be Mr. Kipling who writes :— 


“The charge is old ?—as old as Cain—as fresh as yesterday ; 
Old as the Ten Commandments—haye ye talked these laws away ?” 


We shall have him vituperating somebody next for not accepting 
the Thirty-nine Articles or the Athanasian Creed—this delightful 
“illustrator” of Anglo-Indian social life, with five out of the six 
“illustrations ”’ based on breakage of the Seventh Commandment— 
this enthusiastic mouthpiece of the individual who prays :— 


‘* Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise a thirst.” 


Truly, at this hour of the day, a writer of ability should be ashamed 
to do such dirty work. Milton writing his panegyric on Shakespeare, 
and then trying to stigmatise Charles I. before an audience of 
stupid Puritans by instancing a pariah playwright as the dead man’s 
favourite reading, falls to a depth of intellectual degradation before 
which we stand confounded. But such a case to-day would be 
simply inexcusable. No contempt that Mr. Kipling can pour on 
the men who “lost” the Land League accounts can be equal to that 
which he pours upon himself in his capacity of the orthodox poetical 
Defender of the Faith :— 


‘Go help to make our country’s laws that broke God’s law at will.” 


Fancy Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the sweet psalmist of Jingoism and 
Adultery, posing as an avenging angel of those who “ break God’s 
law”! The ill-educated, promiscuously receptive, little-brained, 
second-rate journalist, with all his sickening egotisms and vanities, 
will not be denied his lot and portion in the journalist of genius, 
the serious writer and the delightful personality. But what a 
deplorable thing it is! Can a man’s self-respect survive it ? 

Again, every parvenu has a right to take his new social gods 
au grand sérieux, but one does not somehow expect a man of genius 
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to outdo even the most abject of them at their special forms of wor- 
ship. Mr. Kipling thinks the earth has produced nothing to equal 
a “‘ gentleman,” and he is well within his rights in thinking so. For 
our old friend the gentleman is a really nice fellow, of course, as the 
average sensual man slightly idealized is expected to be; yet even 
the gentleman nowadays does not quite mistake himself for an 
archangel. But Mr. Kipling does so mistake him. He tells in 
sounding numbers of the earth’s heroic workers :— 


‘* Gods, for they knew the heart of men, men for they stooped to fame; ” 


and in his ecstatic admiration of them he beholds them having a 
real good time in heaven, “‘ hanging with the reckless Seraphim on 
the reins of red-maned stars,” and so on. Then we have the 
culmination : 


‘* And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, master of every trade, 
And tells them tales of His daily toil, of Edens newly made ; 
And they rise to their feet as He passes by, gentlemen unafraid /” 


There is only one word for that last line: it is stupendous. Those 
gentlemen archangels preclude anything but an amazed silence. 
_Comment is impossible beyond the simple enunciation of the fact 
that they belong to literature—to the literature of Southey’s vision 
of the apotheosis of George III. 

But let us turn from the painful spectacle of such aberrations on 
the part of a man who has done so much better than this in every 
way. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon was a poet of a larger and broader calibre 
than Mr. Kipling, but the parallel between them has more than one 
interesting and suggestive feature. Both as a workman and as a 
critic of life a certain instinct preserved the Anglo-Australian from 
the grosser faults of the Anglo-Indian. Gordon could only use 
rhymed rhythms, but he knew it, and shunned, bya rigid adherence 
to his own special domain, such horrors as Mr. Kipling has achieved 
in his blank verse. The want of delicacy of music, of melodious 
lyric, in Gordon is indisputable, but at least he does not thrust it 
upon us by offensive efforts. Mr. Kipling is, as a rule, most at home 
when he is using a stanza to which he can mark time with his heels, 
and the modern “jingle” ballad has assuredly its justification. But 
what justification is there for verse, the time of which the hapless 
versifier has had to mark on his fingers? Ina poem like “ Route 
Marchin’” he gives us the very tramp of the negro camp ditties—a 
form of poetical rhythm which has yet to have justice done to it by 
our writers. But when he essays the lighter note how terrible are 
his mishaps! Gordon, again, had pretty much the same general 
view of life that the other has, but he never ranted and raved con- 
cerning the superhuman virtues and glories of caste. It is when we 
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put two such men side by side, as it is just to do and profitable to do, 
that we see clearly the fatal limitations and defects which relegate the 
one not only to the more ephemeral but to the lower place. Little, 
very little of Mr. Kipling’s poetry has the element of permanency in it. 
Rarely, very rarely does he come to the front and win the race with 
ease. Life’s handicap, the handicap of temperament and surround- 
ings, is too heavy for him. He contributes no appreciable body of 
work. It is mostly fours de force, excellently brilliant, delightfully 
clever, “ monstrously taking,” but it does not wear—it does not wear 
as twenty or thirty per cent. of Gordon’s work wears. It has come 
like a meteor, to pass : not like a star, to stay. Yet not for a moment 
would I seem to undervalue the charm and satisfaction of the best 
poems—the best snatches. Once, and once only, as it seems to me, 
does he pass beyond the limits of poetic phases and fashions, and 
attain the goal of desire. Other poems have their obvious advantages 
over Mandalay, but no other, unless I am much mistaken, can chal- 
lenge criticism on all its points and challenge it with such success as 
this. Ihave given no sample of his powerful impressionist doggerel. 
“ Fuzzy Wuzzy” and “Screw Guns,” “Gunga Din” and “Oonts,” 
“Snarley-Yow” and “The Young British Soldier” are in every- 
body’s mouth. Let me give part of a poem where, for once, his song 
is instinct with the lyral cry, with the note of “the tears of things,” 
the eternal voice of human regret. 


‘* By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea, 

There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, and I know she thinks o’ me; 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, and the temple-bells they say : 

‘Come you back, you British soldier ; come you back to Mandalay !’ 
Come you back to Mandalay, 
Where the old flotilla lay: 
Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to Mandalay ? 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay ! 


‘* Er petticoat was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat, jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Queen, 
An’ I seed her first a-smokin’ of a wackin’ white cheroot, 
An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s foot: 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud— 
Wot they called the Great Gawd Budd— 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed ’er where she stud ! 
On the road to Mandalay. ... 


‘**T’m sick o’ wastin’ leather on these gritty pavin’-stones, 
An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in my bones ; 
Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea to the Strand, 
An’ they talks a lot o’ lovin’, but wot do they understand ? 
Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 
Law! wot do they understand ? 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner, greener land! 
On the road to Mandalay. . . 
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‘*Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise a thirst ; 
For the temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s there that I would be— 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda, looking lazy at the sea ; 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old flotilla lay, 
With our sick beneath the awnings when we went to Mandalay ! 
O the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay !” 


A hundred years hence some appreciative and inquiring person 
may be searching in the British Museum for any other work done 
by the man who wrote ‘“‘ Mandalay.” 


Truly like unto angels’ visits are the bocks which come to us as a 
sudden and sheer delight, and the reason is simple. For what in 
reality is rarer than freshness wedded to sincerity and strength at 
one with beauty? But few and far between as are such visitants 
from the mighty realm of the past, from the meagre realm of the 
present they come with an infrequency that is hateful, if indeed, one 
might almost say, they come at all. Let us not, therefore, be 
inveigled into forgetfulness of the fact of those first rapturous 
moments in any estimate we form of any writer who has been able 
to bestow them, seeing that, things being equal, this power has 
assuredly its justification for critical praise. And some such memento 
laudis is what I would fain affix here to my effort to speak, as 
adequately as I have been able, of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s verse, 
because the first perusal of the splendid score of his Barrack Room 
Ballads gave me the keenest pleasure I have had in reading a 
book of poetry for several years. The second part of the volume, 
containing the “Other Verses,” which he has seen fit to add, 
soon checked that pleasure, and presently chilled it to the bone. 
The rapturous moments of sheer and sudden delight, alas, were 
ended. A few days later the Departmental Ditties (also supple- 
mented, as we have seen, by a liberal supply of ‘‘Other Verses,” 
good, bad, and indifferent) arrived to remove the last effects of 
that chill by the creation of the sense of perspective, and now it 
appears to me no longer strange that the man who wrote “ Fuzzy 
Wuzzy,” “Gunga Din,” and “ Mandalay,” wrote also ‘“ Evarra 
and his Gods” and “The Sacrifice of Er-Heb” (candour urges 
me to confess that I have not yet been able to read this poem 
in its entirety), or “ The Explanation,” any more than it should be 
strange that the same man should have given us, with (apparently) 
a serious face, ‘The Drums of the Fore and Aft,” “At the Pit’s 
Mouth,” “The Courtship of Dinah Shad,” as well as “The Incar- 
nation of Krishna Mulvaney,” ‘“ Namgay Doola,” and “The Lang 
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THE LOCK-OUT IN THE COAL TRADE. 


Tue dispute in the coal trade, which began on July 28th, has as yet 
been only partially brought to a close. At the end of June the coal- 
owners of Lancashire and Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
South Staffordshire and North Wales, Leicestershire, Somersetshire 
and Gloucestershire, issued a notice to their men of an 18} per cent. 
reduction off the existing rate of wages.' The districts embraced by 
the notices were co-extensive with the “sphere of influence ” of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britein. The coal-owners, however, were 
not united as to the notices. Thus, in North Staffordshire there were 
some ten thousand men who received no notices at all, whilst indi- 
vidual coal-owners in other districts held aloof from the action taken 
by the majority. But the miners felt called upon to act as a whole, 
and when, on July 28th, the lock-out commenced in the districts 
affected by the notice, the miners who had not been threatened with 
a reduction struck for the general principle at the same time. 

The coal-owners met the representatives of the miners and sought 
to persuade them of the wisdom of falling in with their decision 
before things came toa crisis. Failing in this, they issued a manifesto 
to the public, in which they explained their reasons for insisting 
upon a reduction, which was quite unprecedented in the annals of 
the coal trade ; and they also made it known that they were willing 
to submit the question to arbitration. The manifesto stated that 
the state of trade did not warrant the payment of the old rate of 
wages. Not only had demand slackened and prices of coal fallen 
since 1890, when a highly remunerative business was done, but 
the coal districts outside the Federation area were competing suc- 
cessfully with the associated coal-owners, and this factor in the situa- 
tion, it was explained, was due to the greater plasticity of labour at 
the disposal of the competing owners. In Northumberland, and 
Durham, and South Wales, and to a lesser extent in some of the 
Scottish coal-fields, the men frankly accept the view that wages 
are dependent upon prices. Hence, it only remained for the 
employers to reduce their prices in order to secure the markets 
where an inflexible wage standard kept prices up. Therefore, said 
the coal-owners, our position as traders, whose duty is to do profit- 
able business, makes it incumbent upon us to buy our labour on at 


(1) During the past month the owners have modified their notice, and it now stands 
at 15 per cent. The men, however, have shown no disposition to accept this, which is 
scarcely surprising in face of the fact that there are something like 100,000 men back 
at work on the old rates. 
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least as good terms as our neighbours. And, inasmuch as you work- 
men have shared in our times of prosperity to the extent of a 40 per 
cent. increase upon the normal standard, you must, in common fair- 
ness, take your share of the bad times, and submit to a reduction in 
the prices of your labour. 

The employers’ position had every appearance of strength, whilst, 
in the opinion of the public, that taken up by the men was utterly 
untenable. The refusal to submit the matter to arbitration preju- 
diced their case to a grave extent. Why, it was asked, should they 
hesitate to submit a case in which they had full confidence to an 
impartial tribunal which should have the whole of the facts before 
it? Again, on the very face of it, there was something monstrous, 
as it seemed to the public, in this demand for the maintenance of a 
rate of wages which was based on a condition of trade which had 
passed away. . 

The business instincts of the British people recoiled from preten- 
sions which appeared to defy every sound principle of commerce and 
every accepted maxim of political economy; whilst to those who 
did not claim to understand the technicalities of the trade, the 
violation of fair-play implied in the miners’ claim seeemed too 
palpable to admit of any sort of justification. It was in vain for 
the miners to declare that they were fighting for a living wage, and 
that this was a matter on which no award that was merely based on 
market quotations could possess any validity. Every one admitted 
that their calling was a hard one and that it ought to be well paid, 
but the effort to enforce a given rate of wages in defiance of the laws 
of supply and demand was reprobated with equal unanimity. With 
one or two exceptions the press of the country was dead against the 
miners. For the first few weeks of the lock-out ridicule was poured 
upon them, tempered only by an occasional note of compassion for 
so colossal an exhibition of human ignorance. As it became clear 
that the miners were obdurate in their determination not to accept a 
reduction, the tone changed to one of exasperation. The miners 
ceased to be blind and wilful men who were knocking their heads 
against a wall, and became wicked and malignant people who were 
sapping the foundations of commercial stability. Finally, when it 
appeared that the miners were going to win, as in district after dis- 
trict the coal-owners summoned their men back to work at the old 
rate of wages, it began to dawn upon the press that there was some- 
thing in the claim for a minimum wage and security in the standard 
of living after all, and that analytical economics had somehow proved 
a broken reed. 

The official pronouncements on the struggle were like the 
protocols that precede many international disagreements. They 
revealed something, but a great deal remained concealed. To take 
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the owners’ case. Putting on one side the suppression of the 
obvious alternative course that presented itself to that of levelling 
down wages, namely, that the Federation should have been en- 
couraged, and if necessary, subsidized by the traders to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp and raise the level of wages in the competing 
districts, whilst the employers took steps to extend their organization 
so as to embrace the competitors who, it was alleged, were doing them 
such injury—putting this on one side, there were at least two very 
grave matters of fact suppressed by the spokesmen of the employers. 
In the first place, they did not explain to the public the whole of the 
system on which their trade was based. Not a word was said about the 
question of contracts, though this was one of primary importance. 

It is customary in the coal trade for a contract to be made for half 
a year or twelve months with the great consumers of coals, such as 
the gas and railway companies, and, in order to secure these con- 
tracts, violent, and sometimes reckless, competition takes place. No 
doubt it is a sound enough commercial principle to take a big order 
that will keep you going for a long while at a lower rate than 
smaller orders, provided, of course, that the smaller people can be 
got to pay a price that will recoup the trader for the loss or absence 
of profit upon the larger transaction. The coal-owners, fully recog- 
nising this, have been in the habit of looking to the manufacturer 
and the burner of house coal to make good any deficiency that their 
contracts may have landed them in. Mr. Bayley, M.P., a large coal- 
owner in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, explained, in an inter- 
view which appeared in the Daily Chronicle, that it was not customary 
for coal-owners to contract for the supply of more than a given 
proportion of their output, so that a margin remained upon which 
to raise a profit that might be spread over the entire working, and 
no one has denied what seems to be a highly probable state of things. 
Latterly, however, the competition has become so severe that the 
coal-owners became apprehensive of trouble ahead. Many of them 
had booked fresh contracts at a shilling or one shilling and sixpence 
a ton below the level of the expiring ones. With a long and fine 
summer, like the one we have just gone through, the demand for 
house coal was reduced toa minimum. The railway rates legislation 
also had played a certain amount of havoc with the coal-owners of the 
Midlands, for, whilst no reduction had been made in the rates of long 
distances, facilities had been put in the way of coal-owners whose pits 
lay near the sea, and who, with reduced rates on short distances, and 
with a command of low freights, could thus both get their coal down 
to the sea and away from it at the port at the other end, at a cost 
which severely handicapped the competing owner, who had to send 
his coal a long distance by rail. It is a matter of notoriety that 
large contracts had been booked at a rate which presupposed a sub- 
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stantial reduction in wages. Thus the Birmingham gas contract is 
said to have been taken ata lower figure than the Corporation had 
been able to purchase for during the past twenty years. 

The gas companies of Great Britain consume, in round numbers, 
twelve million tons of coal in the course of a year, so that this is no 
trivial matter. The railways, for whose business equally severe 
competition prevails, burn another four million tons ; so that out of 
the hundred million tons raised in England which goes into home 
consumption in the course of a year, one-seventh part is taken by 
the gas and railway companies alone. Figures are not so easily 
obtainable for the coal burned by the manufacturers of iron and 
steel, but it goes without saying that a prodigious mass of coal 
enters into consumption here every year. Contracts are made, too, 
by manufacturers in almost every trade in which coal enters to any 
extent. 

These facts must be borne in mind, if we are to understand the 
trend of events in the coal trade which have culminated in the 
disastrous stoppage for which the year 1893 will be remembered. 
The miners, and especially their agents who spend their lives in 
conducting negotiations between the men and the masters, are well 
versed in the turn that things are apt to take at the periods when 
contracts are made, for it is at these times that wages are periodically 
imperilled by the “cutting” policy which reaches its height then. 
So much has been said, too, by the coal-owners about the falling off 
in trade, that it is worth noting that the number of tons raised in 
1892 actually exceed those raised in 1890 and 1889, when the spurt 
of good trade was at its height. The table below gives the output 
of coal in Great Britain for the past seven years. 


Tons. 
1886 ° ° ° 157,412,919 
1887 ° ° ° 162,030,108 
1888 ° ° ° 169,843,315 
1889 ‘ ° ° 176,813,523 
1890 , , ‘ 181,512,021 
1891 ; ‘ . 185,373,443 
1892 . , , 181,674,990 


The increase of nearly four million tons in 1891 seems to have been 
somewhat abnormal, but with this exception the constancy of 
demand is very noticeable, and it is hard to understand how the 
coal-owners, who are virtually monopolists, for foreign competition 
does not touch them directly and cannot be said to press them 
severely indirectly, can have been reduced to a coudition to neces- 
sitate a demand for so large a reduction in wages. 

As a matter of fact, the argument deduced from slackness of trade 
will not for a moment bear examination. The explanation is really 
to be found in the competition between coal-owner and coal-owner 
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and district and district, and this competition reaches a head in the 
period of contract-letting to which allusion has been made. But, 
it will be asked, how can the coal-owners escape from their liabilities 
to the concerns they have contracted with? That is a matter which 
has been foreseen and arranged for. No contracts are entered into 
in the coal trade without the strike clause, which frees the contractor 
from all liability in the event of a labour dispute, no matter whether 
the dispute is brought on by the men or by the employers. 

Under such circumstances it may obviously be the more paying 
policy in the event of the men declining to recoup the employers out 
of their wages for the low contracts, to lock out the men rather than 
to carry out a contract which will not cover the cost of production. 
And this brings us to another of the matters as to which the coal- 
owners have neglected to take the public into their confidence, namely, 
the accumulations of coal at the pit’s mouth which the lock-out has 
enabled them to dispose of at a price which must have gone far to 
compensate them for any expense and trouble involved in the 
stoppage. Certain of the coal-owners who were most prominent 
in organizing the lock-out, had stocks of coal to the extent of as 
much as 70,000 tons at the pit bank. During the month in which 
the notices had to run, the men were kept busily at work, sending 
up as much coal as could be produced, so that a large number of 
colliery owners managed to have their pull when prices began to go 
up. In addition to this, vast quantities of inferior, and at ordinary 
times unsaleable stuff, have been pushed off at excessively high 
prices. In fact, the coal-owners have had a clearance sale at an 
enormous sacrifice—on the part of the public. 

Clearly, then, there is aside to the dispute which concerns the 
public quite as much as the men, and, no doubt, when the heat of 
the conflict which is still raging has subsided, there will be plenty 
of facts forthcoming to corroborate the very unpleasant assertions 
which have been made against the owners, assertions which they have 
not attempted to rebut. The gas and railway companies alone must 
have been mulcted in many hundreds of thousands of pounds for 
the good bargains which they had only just concluded with the coal 
owners, whilst hundreds and thousands of factories in scores of trades 
have had to shut down altogether or to work short time because of 
the high price of fuel. The householder, too, has had a bitter expe- 
rience, especially when he has happened to be a poor man who could 
only buy coal in small quantities. Coal is in this country almost as 
much a necessary of life as light, air, or water, and the interception 
of half the usual supply by the coal-owners for upwards of one-third 
of a year has come home, in one shape or another, to almost every 
individual in the country. 

These considerations may serve to show not only the importance 
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of the public issues that were involved in the dispute, but the 
injustice of asking the men to submit to arbitration a point which 
had already been settled—for the figures which would have been 
laid before an arbitrator, if one had been appointed, would have been 
based on the very conttacts which had actually anticipated a reduc- 
tion ; and in the second place, to show how strongly the employers 
had fortified themselves by such arbitrary methods as this of the 
strike clause against the action of supply and demand. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that the men did not rectify at the outset 
some of the other omissions made by the employers. For instance, 
the public were given to understand that the 40 per cent. increase 
in wages, which, it was alleged, had been brought about through 
the influence of the Federation since 1888, was the actual net 
increase. Moreover, the owners said nothing whatever about the 
number of days per week that their men could command work. The 
men may have hesitated to expose the real state of things in defe- 
rence to their organization, which had acquired and deserved the 
credit of bringing about great changes for the better. However 
this may be, a large portion of the 40 per cent. increase has, as a 
matter of fact, been whittled away by the employers since it was 
given. It used to be the custom for allowances to be made for much 
of the work incidental to the actual operation of coal getting. It 
will be understood that as the miner is paid at the rate of so much 
per ton, he has to do a quantity of work for which he receives no 
direct pay; such, for instance, as clearing the stones away to get at 
the coal, propping the workings, and clearing out the “stall” in 
which he works. It frequently happens that the miner will spend a 
day a week in doing such operations as these ; but since the Federa- 
tion acquired its influence and brought about the successive increases 
in wages, the allowances have been discontinued, so that a heavy 
set-off has to be made against the 40 per cent. in this respect. Then 
again, in many districts the men have to find such working material 
as explosives, light, tools and the like out of their own pockets. 
They also have to pay the check-weighman who weighs the coal 
which they send to the surface to see that they are not defrauded 
of their wages. 

These items, though they vary somewhat in different districts, 
mount up to a considerable figure when they have to be met out of a 
weekly income which is measured, not by six days’ labour, as is the 
case with most workmen, but by two, three, or four days, which 
constitutes the miners’ week. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
give chapter and verse as to the miners’ net average earnings, owing 
to the variations in local customs and in the amount of time worked. 
Mr. Chambers, the chairman of the Coal-Owners’ Association, has 
produced figures showing that the coal-getters in his employ in South 
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Yorkshire were earning as much as £1 19s. 2d., without allowing for 
deductions, per week of five and a half days for some time before the 
lock-out. But Mr. Chambers happened to select a pit which, on the 
showing of Mr. Holiday, the manager of Lord Masham’s colliery at 
Featherstone, where the fatal shooting took place, was working quite 
an exceptional number of days per week. Most of the pits in his 
district, Mr. Holiday stated, were only working for three and a half 
days. If we accept the figures of these gentlemen, and put the 
gross wages of the coal-getters in Yorkshire between six and seven 
shillings a day, and assume that three and a half days was the 
average time worked, we can get approximately at the earnings 
of the miners in Yorkshire and Lancashire. It is not a very 
magnificent sum—about a pound a week—for a calling which is 
one of extreme hardship and great risk. The labourers who draw 
the coal underground, and work in various subsidiary positions, are 
still worse paid. But Yorkshire and Lancashire are favoured 
counties, and the men there can command a shilling a day more 
wages than those in the Midlands, and more than a shilling a day 
above the men in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire. So that the 
greater part of the Federation men we may be safe in saying do not 
average more than from sixteen to eighteen shillings a week. These 
statements have been made, during the latter part of the lock-out, 
over and over again by the men’s spokesmen at their meetings and in 
the press, without calling forth any denial on the part of the owners, 
beyond the production of such figures as these of Mr. Chambers and 
an occasional anonymous coal-owner who would produce figures two 
or three times as great as those brought forward by Mr. Chambers 
himself. One may perhaps leave out of account the equally anony- 
mous letters which have appeared in certain newspapers, showing 
that the miners were earning, at the very least, £3 and £4 a week, 
and were buying Bechstein pianos and feeding off legs of mutton 
and salmon at 2s. a pound, besides saving handsomely out of the 
strike funds and the charity of the neighbourhood. 

But after all, I do not see that judgment need be suspended 
because statistics of unimpeachable accuracy are not forthcoming. 
The facts as to the human side of the lock-out are patent enough and 
indisputable. The miners have staked everything upon this issue of 
a living wage. They had not, like the coal-owners, anything to gain 
by the lock-out. Is it likely that these men, if they had been earning 
wages which would have kept them in comfort and luxury, would 
have stood out with their wives and families for three months through 
all the rigours of famine ? Is it probable that they would have sacri- 
ficed the whole of the funds of their unions, that they would have 
stripped their homes of furniture and ornaments and sent the very 
clothes off their little children to the pawnshops, that with their 
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notorious independence of character the miners would have submitted 
to the humiliation of accepting charity, unless they had been literally 
goaded into it? Or again, is it likely that the pitmen’s wives would 
not only have submitted cheerfully, but actively encouraged the men 
in their resistance, and thronged out in thousands to the meetings 
and demonstrations to hold up their hands against accepting any 
reduction, unless they were fighting for their lives or for something 
dearer than that, their children’s future? We may dismiss the 
foolish talk about the men being intimidated into this lock-out 
against their will. Who is to intimidate them ? Is it to be supposed 
that thirty or forty paid agents, or agitators, as the respectable 
portion of the press prefer to call them, worried the men out of the 
mines like so many collie dogs driving sheep? To the unpre- 
judiced mind it would seem that the ordeal through which they volun- 
tarily passed must have been a good deal more terrible than the 
threats of their fellow-men. No; the only theory of intimidation that 
will hold water is the threat of the coal-owners to reduce wages to a 
point at which life would become intolerable both for the worker and 
for those dependent upon him. The miners are no fools, nor are they 
deficient in some of the qualities of which the British public are 
proudest. Most of us know but little of them as a class, for they are 
isolated from other workmen and live in their own districts. But 
the country does know that no body of men are more willing to risk 
their lives for others, and if the average British citizen does not as 
yet realise the effect which the intelligence and political influence of 
the miners are exercising upon politics, parliamentary candidates 
and members are perpetually haunted by this consideration. If the 
miners were a semi-civilised race, it would be difficult to explain 
the spectacle which we have witnessed within the last session of 
Parliament, of Mr. Gladstone and many of his colleagues turning 
their backs upon the prepossessions of a lifetime and meekly follow- 
ing Messrs. Pickard, Woods, and Burns into the division lobby in 
favour of the second reading of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. The 
explanation of the heroic stand made by these miners and their folk 
is, as I conceive it, not to be sought in any theory of clouded under- 
standing or of docility to reckless councils, but in the miner’s sound 
strong sense of his due as a civilised being. If life demands much 
of him, as it certainly does in condemning him to many hours’ toil 
hundreds of fathoms underground, surrounded by unnatural and 
often terribly insanitary conditions, is he to be blamed if in return 
he asks to be allowed to live, no matter what pranks the coal- 
owners may be playing with the market above ground? Just 
or unjust, possible or impossible, this is the miner’s claim, and 
to get this minimum wage recognised he has stripped his home 
of everything and submitted his dearest ones to an ordeal, the 
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like of which has not been seen in this country since the cotton 
famine. 

The principle involved here may seem at first sight to be one of 
some novelty as it is undoubtedly one of the first importance. For 
the purport of the coal dispute would be unintelligible unless this 
its central fact were grasped. It is curious to find how the 
educated classes, who have established a minimum wage in their own 
professions, have almost with one consent denounced the miner for 
his attempt to place his calling of coal-getting upon a professional 
basis. Nervous minds have been thrown into a state of some 
dizziness by the predictions which have been made in influential 
journals, upon the highest economic authority, as to what would 
happen if the miner retained this very modest pittance which he is 
pleased to call the living wage. The prices of coal would be artifi- 
cially inflated ; a monopoly, so formidable as to constitute a 
conspiracy against the consumer and the state, would be sanctioned, 
and the familiar landmarks of commerce, hallowed by long use, would 
be thrown down. This may, of course, all be quite true. But such 
forebodings are after all based entirely upon a theory of the infalli- 
bility of payment by results. Lawyers, doctors, architects and their 
various clients seem to get on well enough in spite of the living wage. 
We do not subject a solicitor to the ordeal by starvation when it 
becomes evident from the congested state of the law labour market 
that the supply of six-and-eightpenny advice exceeds the demand for 
it, nor do we suggest that the architect should wait for his 5 per cent. 
commission until the speculations of the land jobber or the jerry builder 
are sufficiently advanced to show whether there will be a profit or 
loss on the work. But after all, these are truisms which have been 
urged again andagain. It is perhaps more to the point to remember 
that in trades which are not connected with coal and iron, the standard 
of wages (which is the same thing in the main as the standard of life) 
has become or is fast becoming, thanks to the vigorous action of 
trade unionism, a fixed charge in the cost of production. Such 
increments and decreases as take place are comparatively small, and 
they are usually spread over considerable periods. We reserve, how- 
ever, for the mineral workers, who deal with the greatest and most 
assured elements of national wealth, the position of absolute servitude 
tothe whims and chancesand manifold caprices of the market. For 
many years past it has been considered good enough for the coal 
miner and iron worker to have his life regulated by a sliding scale 
based upon the fluctuations of the market. This plausible automatic 
arrangement by which the worker goes up and down with prices in 
a kind of switchback undulation has won the hearts of employers, 
statisticians, and economists; but is it not a little hard upon the 
workman who is able to influence the course of the markets about as 
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much as that of the planets? The advocates of the sliding scale have 
never yet worked out the human correlative of the scheme and 
explained in what manner the miner with his wife and children are 
to expand and contract their food supply in accordance with the 
movements of the market. 

After all, even a miner has many fixed charges to meet. The 
grocer and baker do not reduce the cost of provisions any more than 
the landlord, who is usually a coal-owner, lowers his rent when wages 
godown. What is the miner’s wife to do if she suddenly finds that 
with the same fixed maintenance charges to meet, the family income 
is reduced by one-sixth, as in the present case? It is cold comfort 
to tell her that perhaps in two years’ time wages will go up again 
5 or 10 per cent. Neither the shopkeeper nor the landlord will wait 
for that. The workman’s household has to be conducted on a cash 
basis and bills drawn upon the future are so much waste paper. The 
Welsh strike, which flamed up with explosive abruptness during 
the early stages of the great lock-out, was really a protest on the 
part of long and sorely tried men against this fatalistic creed which 
sacrifices to the turn of the market, the free will, individuality, 
and development of the Jabourer. One is tempted to enlarge upon 
this topic, but perhaps enough has been said at the moment to 
show something of the men’s point of view and the women’s in 
resisting the attempt of the coal-owners to reimpose the empire of 
prices over wages. In a rough and ready way the miners have 
inverted the employers’ maxim that wages must follow prices into 
prices must follow wages. Itis easy enough to parody this formula. 
The maxim, perhaps, does not contain the whole truth, but it is 
certain that in future the standard of living must enter as a fixed 
element into the cost of production instead of being, as heretofore, a 
perfectly elastic and non-resisting one, subject to the laws and 
disorders which govern commerce and which are otherwise unre- 
lated to life. Prices, say the miners, must in future be based on 
labour. However the world may sneer, the lock-out has established 
the living wage as an industrial principle, and has thus set a low- 
water mark for the reward of miners just as the great strike of 1889 
did for the dockers. 

But if the miners are to make good this claim of theirs toa 
minimum wage that shall be independent of the fluctuations of the 
market, what about the consequences? Howare the employers who 
declare that they cannot carry on their trade with such a heavy 
labour bill to keep their pits going? Sir George Elliot has pro- 
vided one answer, which, however objectionable it may be in some 
respects, shows that it is quite easy for the coal-owners to adapt them- 
selves to the new circumstances. Sir George Elliot’s proposal is that 
a coal Trust should be formed, embracing all the coal lessees and 
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owners in the kingdom, and that this Trust should fix the price of 
coal and give liberal wages to the workmen. At the same time it is 
to provide a very handsome return upon the capital invested. As a 
safeguard to the consumer, no higher rate of interest than 15 per 
cent. is to be permitted without the sanction of the Board of Trade. 
Moreover, a sop, in the shape of a shilling rebate in every three 
shillings extra paid for coal, is to be thrown to the consumer, whilst 
the workmen are also to share in the profits after 10 per cent. has 
been paid on capital. Sir George Elliot shows no apprehensions on 
the ground of foreign competition or the effect of a liberal scale of 
wages upon the market. The most interesting point about his 
scheme is, however, that besides affirming the practicability of 
paying good wages and getting a high rate of profit, he shows how 
wasteful and costly the present system of individual ownership is in 
matters relating to the working of the mines. If individual owner- 
ship were abolished, economies of all kinds might be effected in 
engineering, ventilation, and pumping, as well as in the utilisation 
of the waste frontiers of coal which are left upon the margin of the 
various royalties. Sir George Elliot estimates that these economies 
would mean a saving of 10 per cent. in the working. In the face of 
these admissions, it is scarcely worth while to further dwell upon 
the theories that have been advanced as to trade being driven away 
and mines and factories closed if the miner persisted in his objection 
to lower the price of his labour. 

By putting the break on competition and insisting upon the 
recognition of a given standard of living, the miners are proving 
themselves better friends to trade than the persons who pretend 
to be bent on making more work by cheapening the cost of labour. 
Where wages are highest, as in the United States. trade is most 
prosperous. There is much to be said, too, for the miners’ argument 
that the redundancy of labour, which undoubtedly exists, is no excuse 
for reducing its remuneration. The toil and risks incident to getting 
a ton of coal to the surface are just as great and the needs of the 
worker just as pressing, whether one man or two men happen to be 
available to do the work. 

It would be interesting to know why the economists have remained 
so silent during the last three months. They may tell us, when it is 
all over and the men have won their point, that the newspapers have 
taken their name in vain in preaching as they have done, and it is 
quite conceivable that they will throw over the sliding scale and 
pronounce in favour of a wage system founded upon a standard 
of living. However these speculations may turn out, it is surely 
a loss to the world that the specialists in economic science do 
not issue authorised versions of their views at such times as these 
as a check upon the irresponsible use of their science made by the 
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newspapers. Again, it would be interesting to know what view is 
taken by the somewhat nebulous sociological school, which regards 
with horror anything that interferes with the natural working of 
the laws which make for the survival of the fittest, upon the attempt 
of the coal-owners to introduce the gospel of the ascendency of the 
feeblest. For this is what the movement for reducing wages to 
what the smallest pits and the weakest body of men can stand, really 
comes to. It would be equally instructive if we could learn what 
moral the school of Individualism and /aissez faire draw from the 
dislocation of trade and all the misery and loss involved in the 
coal stoppage. 

Something, however, will be heard from all these standpoints, 
and many more when Parliament reassembles. The probability is 
that by that time the lock-out, which has already collapsed in Not- 
tingham, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, and other districts, will 
have come to an end in Yorkshire and Lancashire, where a most 
stubborn resistance is being shown. Amongst the questions which 
must really be settled by the House of Commons, if the country 
is to enjoy any sort of security, are the terms upon which the 
coal-owners are to continue to hold their leases, and the title of 
this class of traders to stop the flow of the national wealth at 
their own discretion for as long a period as it suits them. It is 
very clear that the Government will, at any rate, have to turn its 
Labour Department to the task of registering the actual wages 
earned by workmen in this and other great trades so that official 
information may be available. It is scarcely to the credit of a 
great industrial community that accurate statistics should not be 
at its disposal in such matters as these. But whatever may be the 
future of the coal-owners, whether they are permitted to form a 
Trust with the sanction of the Board of Trade, or whether the nation 
takes the organisation of the coal supply into its own hands, the 
miners have made good their claim to being paid for the work they 
do at a rate that will at any rate enable them, in the words of the 
Papal encyclical, to maintain themselves and bring up their families 
in modest and frugal comfort. A few hundred pounds’ worth of 
property have been damaged, and sixteen men have been shot, two 
of them fatally, by the forces of the crown. How many men, women, 
and children have died from the hardships to which they have been 
exposed will never be known. Three-quarters of a million of chil- 
dren, at least, will remember 1893 so long as they live as the year 
when the furniture was taken from their homes and the clothes 
from their backs, when there was no food except the occasional meals 
at the school or the chapel, and no fire in the hearth. 

VaucuHan Nasu. 








THE ICE AGE AND ITS WORK. 


I, ERRATIC BLOCKS AND ICE-SHEETS. 


Ir is little more than fifty years ago that one of the most potent 
agents in modifying the surface features of our country was first 
recognised. Before 1840, when Agassiz accompanied Buckland to 
Scotland, the Lake District, and Wales, discovering everywhere the 
same indications of the former presence of glaciers as are to be found so 
abundantly in Switzerland, no geologist had conceived the possibility 
of a recent glacial epoch in the temperate portion of the northern 
hemisphere. From that year, however, a new science came into 
existence, and it was recognised that only by a careful study of 
existing glaciers, of the nature of the work they now do, and of the 
indications of the work they have done in past ages, could we 
explain many curious phenomena that had hitherto been vaguely 
regarded as indications of diluvial agency. One of the firstfruits of 
the new science was the conversion of the author of Reliquie Dilu- 
viane—Dr. Buckland, who, having studied the work of glaciers in 
Switzerland in company with Agassiz, became convinced that 
numerous phenomena he had observed in this country could only be 
due to the very same causes. In November, 1840, he read a paper 
before the Geological Society on the “ Evidences of Glaciers in Scot- 
land and the North of England,” and from that time to the present 
the study of glaciers and of their work has been systematically pursued 
with a large amount of success. One after another crude theories 
have been abandoned, facts have steadily accumulated, and their logical 
though cautious interpretation has led to a considerable body of 
well-supported inductions on which the new science is becoming 
firmly established. Some of the most important and far-reaching of 
these inductions are, however, still denied by writers who have a wide 
acquaintance with modern glaciers; and as several works have recently 
appeared on both sides of the controversy, the time seems appropriate 
for a popular sketch of the progress of the glacial theory, together 
with a more detailed discussion of some of the most disputed points 
as to which it seems to the present writer that sound reasoning is even 
more required than the further accumulation of facts.’ 


(1) The works referred to are :—Do Glaciers Exeavate ? by Prof. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. 
(The Geographical Journal, vol. i., No. 6); The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood, by Sir 
H. H. Howorth, M.P., F.R.S.; Fragments of Earth Lore, by Prof. James Geikie, 
F.R.S.; Man and the Glacial Period, by Prof. G. F. Wright, F.G.S.A.; La Période 
Glaciaire, by A. Falsan; and the Glacialists’ Magazine, edited by Percy F. Ken- 
dall, F.G.S.; from which works, and from those of Lyell, Ramsay, Geikie, and the 
American geologists, most of the facts referred to in the present article are derived. 
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In the last century, Swedenborg, Linnzus, Pallas, De Luc, and 
many other eminent writers took notice of the remarkable fact that 
in Scandinavia, Russia, Germany, and Switzerland detached rocks 
or boulders were found, often in great abundance and of immense 
size, and of a kind that did not exist in situ in the same district, but 
which were often only to be discovered in remote localities, some- 
times hundreds of miles away. Those who ventured to speculate on 
the origin of these travelled rocks usually had recourse to water- 
power to account for their removal; and as their large size and often 
elevated position required some unusual force to carry them, there 
arose the idea of enormous floods sweeping over whole continents ; 
and for a long time this diluvial theory was the only one that 
appeared to be available, although the difficulties of its application 
to explain all the phenomena became greater the more closely those 
phenomena were studied. Still, there was apparently no other 
known or conceivable means of accounting for them, and for the 
enormous mounds of gravel or clay intermixed with boulders which 
often accompanied them ; and the efforts of geologists were therefore 
directed to the discovery of how the water-power had acted, and by 
what means the supposed floods could have been produced. 

There were not wanting men who saw that no action of water 
alone could account for the facts. Sir James Hall pointed this out 
with regard to erratics on the Jura, whose source was undoubtedly 
in the far-distant Alps; and Mr. Grainger, in America, described 
some of the parallel grooves and flutings running for nearly a mile 
in Ohio, strongly arguing that no action of running water could 
have produced them, but that an agent was required the direction of 
whose movement was fixed and unalterable for long distances and 
for a great length of time. No light was, however, thrown on 
the problem till 1822, when Venetz, a Swiss engineer, finding that 
existing glaciers varied in extent from year to year and that histo- 
rical records showed them to have considerably increased during the 
last eight centuries, was further led to observe that, long before the 
historical era the glaciers had been immensely more extensive, as 
shown by the smooth and rounded rocks, by longitudinal scratches 
and grooves pointing down the valleys, and by numbers of old 
moraines exactly similar in form and materials to those deposited by 
existing glaciers. He read a paper before the Helvetic Society of 
Natural History, and urged that glaciers once stretched down 
the Rhone valley as far as the Jura, and there deposited the erratic 
blocks which had so puzzled the diluvialists to explain. 

Other writers soon followed the clue thus given. In 1835 Char- 
pentier, after a close study of the erratic blocks and of their sources, 
adopted the views of Venetz. Agassiz followed, and by his strenuous 
advocacy did much to spread correct views as to the former exten- 
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sion of the Alpine glaciers, and their capability of explaining the 
numerous superficial phenomena which in all northern countries had 
been thought to afford proofs of enormous floods and of the submer- 
gence of a large part of Europe under a deep sea. He has, there- 
fore, gained the reputation of being the originator of the modern 
school of glacialists, which undoubtedly owes much to his energy, 
research, and powers of exposition, though all the more important 
facts, as well as the logical conclusions to be drawn from them, had 
been pointed out by previous writers. 

Before proceeding further, it will be well to give a brief outline 
of the phenomena which lead to the conclusion that glaciers have 
formerly existed in districts and countries where even perpetual 
snow on the mountain tops is now unknown. These may be briefly 
classed as—(1) Moraines and drifts; (2) Rounded, smoothed, or 
planed rocks; (3) Strie, grooves, and furrows on rock-surfaces ; 
(4) Erratics and perched blocks. 

(1) Moraines are those heaps or ridges of rock and other debris 
" which are deposited on the surface of a glacier from the precipices 
or mountain slopes which border it, and which form what are 
termed lateral and medial moraines while upon it, and terminal 
moraines when, being gradually discharged at its end, either from 
above or from beneath it, they form great heaps of rock and gravel 
corresponding in outline and extent to that of the terminal ice-cliff. 
Such moraines can be seen on and near all existing glaciers, and their 
mode of formation and characteristics are perfectly well known. 
If the glacier is continuously retreating, then the terminal moraine 
will form more or less irregular heaps over the surface the glacier 
has formerly covered; but when, as is usually the case, the glacier 
remains stationary for a considerable period, then the terminal 
moraine will have a definite form, and will often stretch quite 
across the valley, but presenting one or more openings through 
which the glacier stream has cut its way. Such moraines form steep 
mounds, usually curved and often very regular, seeming from a 
little distance to block up the valley like an artificial earthwork. 
Among hundreds that might be enumerated good examples may be 
seen in Glen Isla (Forfarshire), in the Troutbeck valley near Win- 
dermere, and in Cwm Glas, on the north side of Snowdon, this latter 
being so regularly curved, evenly sloped, and level-topped as to 
look from below exactly like an ancient fortification. The charac- 
teristic features of moraines are their position in valleys where there 
are other indications of glacial action, their steep slopes and often 
level tops, but especially their composition of earth, stones, and 
gravel, with large fragments of rock irregularly scattered through 
them from top to bottom without any sign of stratification, while 
usually one or more large blocks rest upon their summits in posi- 
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tions where they could only have been left by the retreat of the 
glacier, or possibly stranded from floating ice. Where extensive 
glaciers have covered large areas of nearly level ground the moraines 
form great sheets extending for many miles, often concealing the 
original contours of the country, and then receive the general name 
of drift. The composition of drift is usually the same as that of well- 
marked moraines, large blocks of stone being distributed throughout 
its mass. It is this which mainly distinguishes drift from alluvial 
or shore deposits, in which the materials are always more or less 
assorted and stratified; but the angular forms of many of the con- 
tained blocks and the striated surfaces of others are also charac- 
teristic. Besides the terminal moraines of extinct glaciers, lateral 
moraines are also left along the slopes of open valleys from which 
glaciers have retreated. As a whole, moraines are well distinguished 
from all accumulations formed by water, and it has not been shown 
that any other agency than glaciers is capable of forming them. In 
all recently glaciated countries they are to be found more or less 
frequently, and thus afford an excellent first indication of the former 
existence of glaciers. 

(2) Smoothed and rounded rocks, called in Switzerland “ roches 
moutonnées,” from their supposed resemblance at a distance to sheep 
lying down, fare perhaps the most general of all the indications of 
glacial action. Every glacier carries with it, imbedded in its under 
surface, numbers of rocks and stones, which, during the slow but 
unceasing motion over its bed, crush and grind down all rocky 
projections, producing in the end gently rounded or almost flat 
surfaces even on the hardest and toughest rocks. In many of the 
valleys of Wales, the Lake District, and Scotland every exposed 
rock has acquired this characteristic outline, and the same feature 
can be traced on all the rocky slopes, and often on the summits of 
the lesser heights; and the explanation of how these forms have 
been produced is not a theory only, but has been observed in actual 
operation in the accessible portions of many glaciers. Rocks and 
stones are to be seen embedded in the ice and actually scratching, 
grooving, and grinding the rock beneath in their slow but irresis- 
tible onward motion. The rocky islets in Windermere, Ullswater, 
and other lakes, as well as the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, 
are thus ice-ground; and the amount of the grinding can often be 
seen to be proportional to the pressure and motion of the advancing 
glacier. I recently noticed in the marshy alluvial plain above 
Derwentwater a projecting rock which has been ground down to so 
regular a curve as to look like a portion of an enormous globe buried 
in the earth. By rough measurement and estimate this rock was about 
250 feet across, and 20 or 30 feet high. It was formed of hard slate, 
with numerous quartzite veins, the whole ground down to a uniform 
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spherical surface. It had evidently once been an island in the lake, 
having a much broader base now hidden by the alluvium, and may 
originally have been one of those abrupt craggy rocks a few hundred 
feet high, which, owing to their superior hardness or tenacity, 
resisted ordinary denudation, and which, when above the old ice- 
level, form those numerous “ pikes’”’ which add so much to the wild 
and picturesque scenery of the district. Looking at such rocks as 
this, with outlines so utterly unlike any that are produced in similar 
formations by sub-aerial denudation—and they are to be seen by 
scores in all glaciated regions—we cannot but conclude that the ice- 
tool has done more than merely rub off the angles and minor promi- 
nences, and that it has really ground away rocky hills to an unknown 
but very considerable extent ; and this conclusion is, as we shall see, 
supported by a very large amount of confirmatory evidence. It may be 
noted that ice-ground rocks usually show the direction in which the 
ice has moved, by the side opposed to the motion being more com- 
pletely smoothed than the lee side, which often retains some of its 
ruggedness, having been protected partly by the ice overriding it 
and partly by the accumulation of its own debris. Where such rocks. 
occur in the higher parts of valleys the smooth side always looks up 
the valley from which the glacier has descended. In the more open 
parts of valleys, or in high coombs or cirques, where two or more 
small ravines meet and where the ice may have been embayed and 
have acquired a somewhat rotary motion, the rocks are seen to be 
ground down on all sides into smooth mammillated mounds or 
hummocks, showing that the ice has been forced into all the irregu- 
larities of the surface. An example on a small scale is to be seen in 
Cwm Glas, on the north side of Snowdon, above the fine moraine 
already mentioned, and in many other places around the same 
mountain. On the whole, considering their abundance in all glaciated 
regions, and the amount of information they give as to the direction 
and grinding power of ice, these rounded rocks afford one of the 
most instructive indications of the former presence of glaciers; and 
we must also agree with the conclusion of Darwin (in a paper 
written after studying the phenomena of ice-action in North Wales, 
and while fresh from his observations of glaciers and icebergs in the 
southern hemisphere) that ‘‘ one of the best criterions between the 
effects produced by the passage of glaciers and of icebergs is boss or 
dome-shaped rocks.” 

(3) Striated, grooved, and fluted rocks, though closely connected 
with the preceding, form a distinct kind of evidence of the greatest 
value. Most of the bosses of rock just described have been exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, perhaps since the ice left them, and 
have thus become more or less roughened or even disintegrated ; but 
where the rocks have been protected by a covering of drift, or even 
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of turf, and have been recently exposed, they often exhibit numerous 
parallel striae, varying from the finest scratches to deep furrows a 
foot or more in diameter. Fine examples are to be seen near the 
lakes of Llanberis, and they occur more or less frequently in every 
glaciated country. Perhaps none of the effects of ice so clearly 
demonstrate the action of glaciers as opposed to that of icebergs, 
owing to the general constancy of the direction of the stris, and the 
long distances they may be traced up and down slopes, with a steadi- 
ness of motion and evenness of cutting power which no floating 
mass could possibly exert. Sir A. Geikie tells us that in Gareloch, 
Bute, and Cantyre the striations on the rocks run up and over the 
ridges, and are as clearly shown on the hill-tops as in the valleys. 
Mr. D. Mackintosh states (in his paper on the “ Ice-sheet of the Lake 
District and of North Wales”) that in the valley above Winder- 
mere the stria cross Rydal Fell, Loughrigg Fell, and Orrest Head, 
ascending and descending their slopes, often obliquely. But it is in 
the United States that the most remarkable rock-groovings are 
to be found, extending over a large portion of the North-eastern 
States. In his report on “The Rock-scorings of the Great Ice Inva- 
sions” Mr. T. C. Chamberlin gives many fine illustrations, from 
photographs, showing stria and grooves along sloping, curved, or 
vertical surfaces, the striaw following the changes of curve, so that 
the grinding material must have been slowly forced into close 
contact with the irregular surface. Of one of these examples Mr. 
Chamberlin says :— 


‘¢ The climax of adaptability is reached in the striation of warped and twisted 
surfaces, and of tortuous valleys. One of the most remarkable known 
instances of this within the limits of photographic illustration is furnished by 
the great glacial grooves at Kelly’s Island (Fig. 17). These exhibit not only 
the pliancy of the ice, but at the same time its strong hold upon the armature 
with which it did its work of abrasion, grooving, and striation. For, while 
these grooves can scarcely be supposed to have been originated de novo by the 
gouging action of the ice, they are, nevertheless, ploughed with deep furrows, 
the symmetry, continuity, and peculiar form of some of which are only intelli- 
gible on the supposition that they were cut by a single graving tool, held with 
sufficient tenacity by the ice to execute by a single movement a deep, sharply- 
defined groove. There is, perhaps, no finer illustration of the pliancy with 
which the ice yielded to its encompassing barriers, the tenacity with which it 
held its armature, and withal the pressure that both forced it into compliance 
with its tortuous channel, and pressed it relentlessly forward.” ! 


Kelly’s Island is at the western end of Lake Erie, and in the 
direction of the stric to the north-east there is no high ground for 
about 400 miles. Looking at these facts, I cannot give any weight 
to the opinions of these who, from observations of existing glaciers, 

(1) Seventh Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, p. 179. Arrange- 


ments have now been made for the preservation of these remarkable examples of ice- 
work. 
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declare positively that ice cannot go up-hill, and can exert no grind- 
ing power on level ground. 

(4) Erratic blocks were among the phenomena that first attracted 
the attention of men of science. Large masses of granite and hard 
metamorphic rock, which can be traced to Scandinavia, are found 
scattered over the plains of Denmark, Prussia, and Northern 
Germany, where they rest either on drift or on quite different forma- 
tions of the Secondary or Tertiary periods. One of these blocks, 
estimated at 1,500 tons weight, lay in a marshy plain near St. 
Petersburg, and a portion of it was used for the pedestal of 
the statue of Peter the Great. In parts of North Germany 
they are so abundant as to hide the surface of the ground, being 
piled up in irregular masses forming hills of granite boulders, 
which are often covered with forests of pine, birch, and juniper. 
Far south, at Fiirstenwalde south-east of Berlin, there was a huge 
block of Swedish red granite, from one half of which the gigantic 
basin was wrought which stands before the New Museum in that 
city. In Holstein there is a block of granite 20 feet in diameter ; 
and it was noticed by De Luc that the largest blocks were often 
found at the greatest distance from the parent rock, and that this 
fact was conclusive against their having been brought to their pre- 
sent position by the action of floods. 

It is, however, in Switzerland that we find erratic blocks which 
furnish us with the most conclusive testimony to the former 
enormous extension of glaciers: and as these have been examined 
with the greatest care, and the facts, as well as the main inductions 
from the facts, are generally admitted by all modern writers, it will 
be well to consider them somewhat in detail. It will be found that 
they give us most valuable information both as to the depth and 
extension of ancient glaciers, and also as to the possibilities of 
motion in extensive ice-sheets. 

The most important of these facts relate to the erratic blocks from 
the higher Alps, which are found on the flanks of the Jura Moun- 
tains wholly formed of limestone, on which it is therefore easy to 
recognise the granites, slates, and old metamorphic rocks of the Alpine 
chain. These erratic blocks extend along the Jura range for a dis- 
tance of 100 miles, and up to a height of 2,015 feet above the Lake 
of Neufchatel. The first important point to notice is that this 
highest elevation is attained at a spot exactly opposite, and in the 
same direction as, the Rhone valley, between Martigny and the 
head of the Lake of Geneva, while north or south of this point they 
gradually decline in elevation to about 500 feet above the lake. 
The blocks at the highest elevation and central point can be traced 
to the eastern shoulder of Mont Blanc. All those to the south-west 
come from the left-hand side of the lower Rhone valley, while those 
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to the north-east are all from the left side of the upper Rhone valley 
and its tributaries. Other rocks coming from the right-hand side 
of the upper Rhone valley are found on the right-hand or Bernese 
side of the great valley between the Jura and the Bernese Alps.’ 

Now, this peculiar and definite distribution, which has been worked 
out with the greatest care by numerous Swiss geologists, is a neces- 
sary consequence of well-known laws of glacier motion. The debris 
from the two sides of the main valley form lateral moraines which, 
however much the glacier may afterwards be contracted or 
spread out, keep their relative position unchanged. Each important 
tributary glacier brings in other lateral moraines, and thus when 
the combined glacier ultimately spreads out in a great lowland 
valley the several moraines will also spread out, while keeping their 
relative position, and never crossing over to mingle with each other. 
So soon as this definite position of the erratics was worked out it 
became evident that the first explanation—of a great submergence 
during which the lower Swiss valleys were arms of the sea and the 
Rhone glacier broke off in icebergs which carried the erratics across 
to the Jura—was altogether untenable, and that the original explana- 
tion of Venetz and Charpentie= as the true one. Sir Charles Lyell, 
who had first adopted the iceberg theory, gave it up on examining the 
country in 1857 and ascertaining that the facts were correctly stated 
by the Swiss geologists ; and there is at the present day no writer 
of the least importance who denies this. Sir Henry Howorth, who 
is one of the strongest opponents of what he considers the extreme 
views of modern glacialists, gives a full summary of the facts as to 
the old Rhone glacier from Charpentier. He states that between 
Martigny and St. Maurice the moraine debris on each side of the 
valley shows the glacier to have reached a height of 3,000 feet above 
the river; farther on, where the valley widens over the Lake of 
Geneva, it sank to 2,600 feet, while on the Jura itself it seems to 
have been again raised to 3,000 feet at its highest point;? and he 
quotes Charpentier’s general conclusion :— 

‘It goes without saying that not only all the valleys cf the Valais were 
filled with ice up to a certain height, but that all lower Switzerland in which 
we find the erratic debris of the Rhone valley must have been covered by the 
same glacier. Consequently all the country between the Alps and the Jura, 
and between the environs of Geneva and those of Soleure, has been the bed of a 
glacier.” 

And then, after quoting the observations of Agassiz on the same 
phenomena and of those of North America, he gives his own 
conclusions in the following words :— 


(1) A map showing the lines of dispersal of these erratics is given in Lyell’s Antiquity 
of Man, p. 344, and is reproduced in my Island Life, p. 111. 

(2) These figures are almost certainly incorrect, as the upper surface of the glacier 
must have had a considerable downward slope to produce motion. The recent work of 
M. Falsan, La Période Glaciaire, gives the thickness as about 3,800 feet at the head,of 
the lake and 3,250 feet at Geneva. 
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‘“‘It is plain to those who would look without prejudice that the rounded 
and mammillated surfaces, the scratched, polished, and grooved rocks, and a 
great number of the phenomena which accompanied the distribution of the 
boulders and the drift, are consistent only with the fact that in the last 
geological age there was an immense development of glaciers which occupied 
not only the high ranges of the Alps and the Dovrefelds, but the secondary 
ranges and lower heights of the continents of Europe and North America. 
This conclusion seems supported by every form of converging evidence, and is 
apparently beyond the reach of cayil. So far there is no question at issue.’” 


We may take it, therefore, that the views of Charpentier, Agassiz, 
and Sir Charles Lyell as to the extent and thickness of the great 
Rhone glacier are admitted to be correct, or, at least, not to be 
exaggerated, by the most strenuous opponents of the extreme 
glacialists, We may, therefore, use this as a fixed datum in our 
further investigations, and I think it will be found to lead us 
irresistibly to conclusions which in other cases these writers declare 
to be inadmissible. 


We must now consider briefly the distribution of erratics in North 
America, because they present some peculiar features and teach us 
much concerning the possibilities of glacier motion. 

An immense area of the North-eastern States, extending south to 
New York, and then westward in an irregular line to Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, is almost wholly covered with a deposit of drift 
material, in which rocks of various sizes are embedded, while other 
rocks, often of enormous size, lie upon the surface. These blocks 
have been carefully studied by the American geologists, and they 
present us with some very interesting facts. Not only are the 
distances from which they have been transported very great, but in 
very many cases they are found at a greater elevation than the place 
from which they must have come. Professor G. F. Wright found 
an enormous accumulation of boulders on a sandstone plateau in 
Monroe County, Pennyslvania. Many of these boulders were 
granite, and must have come either from the Adirondack Mountains 
200 miles to the north, or from the Canadian Highlands still 
farther away. This accumulation of boulders was 70 or 80 feet 
high, and it extended many miles, descending into a deep valley 
1,000 feet below the plateau in a nearly continuous line forming 
part of the southern moraine of the great American ice-sheet. 

On the Kentucky hills, about twelve miles south of Cincinnati, 
conglomerate boulders containing pebbles of red jasper can be traced 
to a limited outcrop of the same rock in Canada to the north of 
Lake Huron, more than 600 miles distant, and similar boulders 
have been found at intervals over the whole intervening country. 
In both these cases the blocks must have passed over intervening 
valleys and hills, the latter as high or nearly as high as the source 


(1) Zhe Glacial Nightmare and the Flood, p. 208. 
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from whence the rocks were derived. Even more remarkable are 
numerous boulders of Helderberg limestone.on the summit of the 
Blue Ridge in Pennsylvania, which must have been brought 
from ledges at least 500 feet lower than the places upon which 
they now lie. The Blue Ridge itself shows remarkable signs of 
glacial abrasion, in a well-defined shoulder marking the southern 
limit of the ice (as indicated also by heaps of drift and erratics), so 
that Mr. Wright concludes that several hundred feet of the ridge 
have been worn away by the ice. 

The crowning example of boulder transportation is, however, 
afforded by the blocks of light grey gneiss discovered by Professor 
Hitchcock on the summit of Mount Washington, over 6,000 
feet above sea-level, and identified with Bethlehem gneiss, whose 
nearest outcrop is in Jefferson, several miles to the north-west, and 
3,000 or 4,000 feet lower than Mount Washington. 

These varied phenomena of erratic blocks and rock striations, 
together with the enormous quantity of boulder-clay and glacial 
drift spread over the whole of the Eastern States, terminating south- 
ward in a more or less abrupt line of mounds having all the charac- 
teristics of an enormous moraine, have led American geologists to 
certain definite conclusions in which they all practically agree. It 
may be well first to give a notion of the enormous amount of the 
glacial debris under which a large part of the Eastern States is 
buried. In New England these deposits are of less thickness than 
farther south, averaging from 10 to 20 feet over the whole area. In 
Pennsylvania and New York east. of the Alleghanies, the deposits 
are very irregular, often 60 or 70 feet thick and sometimes more. 
West of the Alleghanies, in New York Pennsylvania and Ohio the 
thickness is much greater, being often 150 or 200 feet in the wide 
valleys, and 40 or 50 feet on many of the uplands. Professor 
Newberry calculates that in Ohio it averages 60 feet deep over an 
area of 25,000 square miles. 

The direction of the stria and of the travelled boulders together 
with the form of the great terminal moraines show that there must 
have been two main centres of outflow for the ice-sheet, one over 
Labrador, the other over the Laurentian Highlands north of Lake 
Superior. The southern margin of the drift may be roughly repre- 
sented by portions of circles drawn from these two points as centres. 
The erratics on the summit of Mount Washington show that the ice- 
sheet must have been a mile thick in its neighbourhood, and much 
thicker at the centres of dispersion, while the masses of drift and 
erratics on plateaus 2,000 feet high near its southern boundary 
indicate a great thickness at the termination. The Laurentian 
plateau is now about 2,000 feet above the sea-level, but there are 
numerous indications from buried river channels, filled with drift and 
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far below the sea, which lead to the conclusion that during the Ice 
Age the land was much higher. That snow can accumulate to an 
enormous extent over land of moderate height when the conditions 
are favourable for such an accumulation is shown by the case of 
Greenland, the greater part of whose surface is a vast plateau of ice 
flowing outward by numerous glaciers into the sea. The centre of 
this plateau where Dr. Nansen crossed it was over 9,000 feet above 
sea-level, and it may be very much higher farther north. It, there- 
fore, seems probable that the great American ice-sheet was, at least, 
as high, and perhaps much higher, and this would give sufficient 
slope for the flow to the southern border. Of course, during the 
successive stages of the glaciation there may have been numerous 
local centres from which glaciers radiated, and during the passing 
away of the Ice Age these local glaciers would have left strie and 
other indications of their presence. But so much of the area covered 
by the drift—all, in fact, south of the New England mountains and 
the Great Lakes—is undulating ground, hill, valley, and plateau of 
moderate height that here all the phenomena seem to be due to the 
great confluent ice-sheet during the various phases of its advance 
and its passing away. 

Sir Henry Howorth, in his very instructive work already quoted, 
denies the existence and even the possibility of such ice-sheets as 
those here indicated as having occurred in North America and 
Europe. He maintains that ice of the requisite thickness could not 
exist, as it would be crushed or liquefied by its own weight; and 
further, that if it existed it could not possibly move over hundreds of 
miles of generally level country, passing over hills and valleys and 
carrying with it, either on its surface or in its lower strata, the enor- 
mous quantity of boulders, gravel, and clay which we find every- 
where overlying the present surface of the ground. No doubt the 
difficulty does seem an enormous one, but I think that it can be 
shown to be not so great as it seems; and it is certainly by no 
means so insuperable as that of the apocryphal floods, or “waves of 
translation ” as they have been called, to which he imputes the phe- 
nomena. He asks us to believe in one or more gigantic waves 
sweeping over Eastern North America, carrying boulders to the 
summit of Mount Washington, nearly 6,000 feet high, scattering 
others over an area which is roughly 1,000 miles from east to west and 
600 from north to south, and in its course producing those wonderful 
strie, grooves, and furrows in the rocks photographed in the American 
reports, and theenormous extent of smoothed and rounded rock surfaces 
that is found over this wide area. Besides these there are two other 
phenomena absolutely inconsistent with a diluvial agency. One is 
the enormous deposits of fine compact clay bearing rounded and 
scratched stones thickly scattered through it, utterly unlike any 
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deposit produced by water, which would necessarily leave the stones 
hundreds of miles behind the place to which the fine mud would be 
carried. The other is the existence of well-defined heaps, mounds, 
and ridges of gravel and boulders, forming the terminal moraine of 
the ice-sheet. This is exactly similar in general form and structure 
to the moraines left by the old Alpine or North British glaciers, and 
if the former could have been produced by a flood so could the latter. 
But the American terminal moraine runs across the country almost 
irrespective of its contour, and is often as well marked on plateaus as 
in valleys and on the intermediate slopes. Moreover, this moraine 
often lies on the southern slope of the hills, draining towards the 
Mississippi valley ; and we are asked to believe that a flood vast 
enough to earry gravel and rocks for hundreds of miles to such a 
position, left them all stranded on a slope down which it must have 
been rushing with increased velocity and without hindrance towards 
the Gulf of Mexico! So far as I know, Sir Henry Howorth is abso- 
lutely alone among living writers in his diluvial theories, and I only 
give this brief statement of their overwhelming impossibilities 
because his book is so interesting, and his assertions that his theory 
explains a// the facts are so confident and so often repeated, that 
they are likely to confuse the judgment of readers who have not 
paid special attention to the subject. 

Returning to the main question, of the possibility of glaciers or 
ice-sheets moving over long distances of generally level ground 
with intervening hills and valleys, there is an important piece of 
evidence, the bearing of which appears to have been overlooked by 
objectors. The former existence of the great Rhone glacier carry- 
ing erratics to the slopes of the Jura from beyond Geneva on the 
south-west to Soleure on the north-east, is universally admitted. 
This glacier passed out of the gorge between the Dent du Midi and 
the Dent de Morcles, and a little below St. Maurice enters on the 
alluvial plain which extends to the lake. From this point to 
Geneva, a distance of about 60 miles, may be considered a level 
plain, the descent into the lake being balanced by the ascent out of 
it. Yet it is admitted that the glacier did move over this distance, 
since erratics which can be traced to their source on the left of the 
valley below Martigny are found near that city. But the main part 
of the glacier curved round to the right across the Lake of Neuf- 
chatel, and extended at least as far as Soleure, a distance of 
about 90 miles. To do this it must have ascended 500 or 600 
feet to the country around Fribourg, and before reaching Soleure 
must have passed over a hill 300 or 400 feet higher. Yet 
on the flanks of the Jura above Soleure there are erratics which 
have been carried on the surface of the glacier from the east side of 
the valley below Martigny, and close to Soleure itself there are 
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remains of a terminal sub-glacial moraine of compact boulder-clay. 


Sir Charles Lyell describes this as— 


‘an unstratified mass of clay or mud, through which a variety of angular and 
rubbed stones were scattered, and a marked proportion of the whole were 
polished and scratched, and the clay rendered so compact, as if by the incum- 
bent pressure of a great mass of ice, that it has been found necessary to blow 
it up with gunpowder in making railway cuttings through part of it. A 
marble rock, of the age of our Portland stone, on which this old moraine rests 
has its surface polished like a looking-glass, displaying beautiful sections of 
fossil shells, while occasionally, besides finer striae, there are deep rectilinear 
grooves, agreeing in direction with the course in which the extinct glacier 
moved according to the theory of M. Guyot before explained.” 


It is evident that, to have produced such effects as are here de- 
scribed, the glacier must have extended much beyond Soleure, and 
have been very thick even there. It thus proves to demonstration 
that a glacier can travel for 100 miles over a generally level 
country, that it can pass over hills and valleys, and that, even near 
its termination, it can groove, and grind, and polish rocks, and 
deposit large masses of hard boulder-clay. And all this was done by 
a single glacier issuing from a comparatively narrow valley, and 
then spreading out over an area many times greater than that of its 
whole previous course. In this case it is clear that such a vast mass 
of ice, constituting a veritable ice-sheet on a small scale, could not 
have derived its motion solely from the push given to it by the 
parent glacier at St. Maurice. Neither could gravitation derived 
from the slope of the ground have affected it, for it passed mostly 
over level ground or up slopes, and its termination at Soleure 
is actually nearly 200 feet higher than its starting-point at 
the mouth of the valley below St. Moritz! There remains as a 
cause of motion only the slope of the upper surface of the glacier, 
the ice slowly flowing downward, and, by means of its tenacity and 
its viscosity on a large scale, dragging its lower portion still more 
slowly over the uneven or upward-sloping surface. This mode of 
motion will be discussed later when dealing with the origin of lake- 
basins. 

No doubt at this epoch of maximum glaciation the ice-sheet 
extended over the whole country between the Bernese Alps and the 
Jura, and the downward flow of the lateral glaciers along the valley 
of the Sarine, Aare, and other rivers flowing towards Soleure greatly 
assisted the general onward motion. But the fact remains, and it 
cannot be too strongly insisted on, that here we have a veritable ice- 
sheet moving over hill and valley, carrying on its surface quantities 
of erratic blocks, rounding, striating, and polishing the rocks over 
which it passed, and with the material thus crushed and ground 
away forming great deposits of boulder-clay, much of which still 
remains, although enormous quantities must have been carried away 


(1) The Antiquity of Man, 4th edition, p. 349. 
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by the rivers to the lowlands of Europe and to the sea. The fact is 
therefore demonstrated, and is implicitly admitted by the most 
conservative of glacialists, that in this case an ice-sheet has moved 
onward over a hilly plateau for nearly 100 miles, even when its 
terminal moraine is at a higher level than its exit from the mountain 
valley where it had its origin. 


It will now be well briefly to sketch the distribution of erratic 
blocks in Great Britain, and the conclusions to be drawn from them 
as to the former existence of an ice-sheet under which the greater 
part of our islands was buried. 

Every mountain group north of the Bristol Channel was a centre 
from which, in the earlier and later phases of the Ice Age, glaciers 
radiated; but many facts prove that during its maximum develop- 
ment these separate glacier systems became confluent, and formed 
extensive ice-sheets which overflowed into the Atlantic Ocean on the 
west, and spread far over the English lowlands on the east and south. 
This is indicated partly by the great height at which glacial strize 
are found, reaching to 2,500 feet in the Lake District and in Ireland, 
somewhat higher in North Wales, and in Scotland to nearly 3,500 
feet; but also by the extraordinary distribution of erratic blocks, 
many of which can be traced to localities whence they could only 
have been brought across the sea. The direction of the glacial stric 
and of the smoothed side of ice-worn rocks also indicate that the 
shallow seas were all filled up by ice. The Outer Hebrides, for 
example, are all ice-ground from the south-east and east, showing 
that the deep channel of the Minch was filled up, and that the Scotch 
ice-sheet flowed completely over the islands. On all sides of Ireland, 
except the southern coast, the ice flowed outward, but on the north- 
east the flow was diverted southward, and on the extreme north, west- 
ward, by the pressure of the overflowing ice-sheet of Scotland which 
here encountered it. In like manner, the ice-marks on the east coast 
of Ireland and the west coast of Wales are diverted southward by 
the mutual pressure of their ice-sheets, which, together with that of 
the west of Scotland, filled up St. George’s Channel. That such was 
the case is further proved by the fact that the Isle of Man is ice- 
ground in a general direction from north to south, and to the summit of 
its loftiest mountains which rise to a height of over 2,000 feet. This 
could only have been done by an ice-sheet flowing over it, and this 
view is further supported by some most remarkable facts in the dis- 
persal of Joca/ erratics. These are always found to the south of the 
places where they occur in situ, never to the north; and, what is still 
more noteworthy, they are often found far above the native rock. 
Thus, boulders of the peculiar Foxdale granite are found about 1,400 
feet higher than the highest point where there is an out-crop of this 
rock. 
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The Scotch ice-sheet flowed outwards on all sides, but on the east 
it was met by the southward extension of the great Scandinavian ice- 
sheet. On the extreme north the meeting of these two ice-sheets 
resulted in a flow to the north-west which glaciated the Orkney 
Islands, while the Shetlands, much farther north, received the full 
impact of the Scandinavian ice alone, and are therefore glaciated 
from the north-east. The dividing-line of the Scotch and Scan- 
dinavian ice-sheets was in the North Sea, not far from the east 
coast of Scotland; but farther south, at Flamborough Head and 
Holderness, the latter impinged on our coast, bringing with it 
enormous quantities of Scandinavian rocks. Many years ago 
Professor Sedgwick described the cliffs of boulder-clay at Holderness 
as containing “an incredible number of smooth round blocks of 
granite, gneiss, greenstone, mica slate, &c., &c., resembling none of 
the rocks of England, but resembling specimens derived from various 
parts of the great Scandinavian chain.” These are mixed, however, 
with a number of British rocks from the north and west, indicating 
the meeting ground of the two conflicting ice-sheets. Similar 
blocks occur all along the coast as far as the cliffs of Cromer in 
Norfolk. Across the peninsula of Flamborough about two miles 
west of the lighthouse there is a moraine ridge containing a few 
Scandinavian boulders, but mainly composed of British rocks. These 
latter consist of numerous carboniferous rocks from the north and 
north-west, together with many of Shap granite—a peculiar rock 
found only on Shap Fell in the eastern side of the Lake District, 
together with a few of Galloway granite. These facts, it will be 
seen, add further confirmation to the theory of great confluent ice- 
sheets indicated by the ice-markings upon the various groups of 
mountains, while it is hopelessly impossible to explain them on any 
theory of local glaciers, even with the aid of submergence and of 
floating ice. 

The study of our British erratics has been assiduously pursued for 
many years past by a committee of the British Association ; and by 
means of a map showing the chief facts collected up to this date, 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Percy F. Kendal, secretary of the 
committee, I am able to give a brief sketch of the more important of 
the phenomena, and their bearing on the extent and motion of the 
British ice-sheet. The general reader may be informed that great 
numbers of rocks are so local and so characteristic, often being con- 
fined to a very limited district or to a single mountain, that the 
origin of a considerable portion of the erratics can be ascertained 
with the greatest certainty. 

Taking first the Shap granite, which has already been mentioned 
as occurring at Flamborough Head, we find that it has been carried 
northwards as far as the Solway Frith, and eastward to the Eden 
valley in great quantity and over a wide area. Thence can be 
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traced a line of boulders of this rock over the high plateau of Stain- 
moor into the valley of the Tees, and onward round the coast by 
Scarborough to Holderness, while a branch descends southward along 
the valley of the Ouse to York. Coming back to its source on Shap 
Fell, a train of boulders of the same rock has been traced south- 
ward in a curving line, passing the east side of Morecambe Bay 
near Lancaster, and thence sparingly south-eastward to near Whalley. 
Along the same line are found boulders of peculiar granites from 
Eskdale and Buttermere, marking the line of junction of the northern 
ice-sheet with that which filled up the Irish Sea and pressed inward 
between the glaciers of Cumberland and North Wales. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that south of this line are scattered immense quan- 
tities of erratics, both from the south-west of Scotland and the Lake 
District, spreading over the whole of the low country as far as Bridg- 
north and Wolverhampton, and eastward to the Derbyshire highlands. 
These same erratics are found round the north coasts of Wales and 
part of Anglesea, showing how the iceflows divided on either side of 
the mountain mass of North Wales. 

The centre of the great glacier sheet of North Wales appears 
to have been over the Arenig Mountains, whence erratics of a peculiar 
volcanic rock have been traced to the north and east, mingling with 
the last-described group; while a distinct train of these Welsh 
erratics stretches south-eastward to the country west of Birmingham. 

In the Isle of Man are found many erratics from Galloway and a 
few from the Lake District. But the most remarkable are those of 
a very peculiar rock found only on Ailsa Craig, a small island in the 
Frith of Clyde, and a single boulder of a peculiar pitchstone found 
only in the Isle of Arran. The Ailsa Craig rock has also been found 
at Moel Tryfaen on the west side of Snowdon, and more recently at 
Killiney, co. Dublin, on the seashore.’ 

The case of the boulders in the Isle of Man, which have been 
carried nearly 800 feet above their source, has already been men- 
tioned, but there are many other examples of this phenomenon in our 
islands; and as they are of great importance in regard to the general 
theory of glacial motion a few of them may be noted here. So early 
as 1818 Mr. Weaver described a granite block on the top of Crone- 
bane, a slate hill in Ireland, and several hundred feet higher than 
any place where similar granite was to be found in situ; and he 
also noticed several deposits of limestone gravel in places from 300 
to 400 feet higher than the beds of limestone rock which are from 
two to ten miles off. Debris of red sandstone is also found much 
higher than the parent rock, Boulders of Shap granite, Mr. Kendal 
tells us, have passed over Stainmoor by tens of thousands, and 
in doing so have been carried about 200 feet above their source ; 
and the curious Permian rock, ‘“‘ Brockram,” has been carried in the 


(1) Nature, vol. xlvii., p. 464, 
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same direction no less than 1,000 feet higher than its highest point 
of origin.’ In Scandinavia there are still more striking examples, 
erratic blocks having been found at an elevation of 4,500 feet which 
could not possibly have come from any place higher than 1,800 feet.? 
We thus find clear and absolute demonstration of glacier ice moving 
up-hill and dragging with it rocks from lower levels to elevations 
varying from 200 to 2,700 feet above their origin. In Switzerland 
we have proof of the same general fact in the terminal moraine of 
the northern branch of the Rhone glacier being about 200 feet higher 
than the Lake of Geneva, with very much higher intervening ground. 
As it is universally admitted that the glacier of the Rhone did 
extend to beyond Soleure all the a priori objections to the various 
cases of rocks carried much higher than their origin, in America, 
the British Isles, and Scandinavia, fall to the ground. We must 
either deny the existence of the ice-sheet in the great Swiss valley, 
and find some other means of accounting for the travelled blocks on 
the Jura between Geneva and Soleure, or admit that the lower strata 
of a great glacier can travel up-hill and over hill and valley, 
and that the ice-skeets of the British Isles, of Scandinavia, and of 
North America merely exhibit the very same characteristics as those 
of Switzerland, but sometimes on a larger scale. We may not be 
yet able to explain fully how it thus moves, or what slope of the 
upper surface is required in order that the bottom of the ice may 
move up a given ascent, but the fact of such motion cannot any 
longer be denied. 

The facts thus established render it more easy for us to accept 
one of the latest conclusions of British glacialists. A great sub- 
mergence of a large portion of the British Isles during the glacial 
period, or in the interval between successive phases of the glacial 
period, has long been accepted by geologists, and maps have been 
often published showing the small group of islands to which our 
country was then reduced, the supposed subsidence being about 
1,400 feet. The evidence for this is the occurrence, at a few spots, of 
glacial gravels containing marine shells in tolerable abundance, the 
most celebrated being at Moel Tryfaen, on the west side of Snowdon, 
at a height of more than 1,300 feet. Shell-bearing drifts have also 
been found near Macclesfield at a height of over 1,100 feet, and to 
the east of Manchester at between 500 and 600 feet elevation. Others 
have since been found on Gloppa, a hill near Oswestry. The fact 
that the shell-bearing gravels of Moel Tryfaen are nearly 40 feet 
thick shows that, if they are due to submergence, the land must 
have remained stationary at that level for a considerable period of 
time, and there would probably be other stationary periods at lower 
levels. Yet nowhere in the valleys or on the hill slopes of Wales, 


(1) Wright’s Man and the Glacial Period, p. 154. 
(2) James Geikie’s Great Ice Age, 2nd ed., p. 404. 
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or the Lake District, or in the English lowlands are there any of 
the old beaches or sea cliffs, or marine deposits of any kind, that 
must have been formed during such a subsidence and which can 
hardly have been everywhere cleared away by subsequent glaciation. 
Another difficulty is that the shells of these drifts are such as could 
not have lived together on one spot, some being northern species 
others southern, some frequenting sandy others muddy bottoms, some 
which live only below tidal water while others are shore species. And, 
lastly, they are very fragmentary, only a small percentage of entire 
shells being found. 

In consequence of these various difficulties it was suggested by the 
late Mr. Belt that the great Irish Sea ice-sheet had carried up a por- 
tion of the sea-bottom embedded in its substance, perhaps containing 
deposits of shells of various periods and thus explaining the inter- 
mixture of species as well as their fragmentary condition. The fact 
that boulders and pebbles from Scotland, Ailsa Craig, and Cumber- 
land have been found in the Moel Tryfaen beds almost amounts to a 
proof that they were so uplifted; and a recent search has shown 
that in the other localities where marine shells have been found in 
drift at great elevations similar foreign rocks occur, rendering it 
almost certain that the same ice-sheets which have distributed foreign 
erratics so widely over our country, and which in doing so mus¢ 
have passed over the sea-bottom, have in a few cases carried with 
them a portion of that sea-bottom, and deposited it with the erratics 
in the places where both are now found. A full discussion of this point, 
with replies to various objections, by Mr. P. F. Kendal, will be found 
in the volume already quoted ; and he has recently adduced a fresh 
argument against “the great submergence” in the fact that, if it 
ever occurred, our lowlands must for a long time have formed the 
bottom of a sea 200 fathoms deep, yet not a single shell charac- 
teristic of that depth has yet been discovered in the drift.1 The 
cumulative evidence against the submergence is now almost, if not 
quite, conclusive. 


In the brief outline now given of the facts of glacial geology bear- 
ing upon the former existence, the thickness, extent, and motion of 
ice-sheets, it has only been possible to treat the subject very broadly, 
omitting all those details and minor difficulties which cannot be 
discussed within the limits of a popular article. My object has been 
to explain the nature and amount of the converging evidence 
demonstrating the existence of enormous ice-sheets in the northern 
hemisphere, to serve as a basis for the discussion of the glacial origin 
of lake-basins, which will form the subject of another article. 

ALFRED R, WALLACE. 

(1) Wright’s Man and the Glacial Period, pp. 167—175. Also Geological Magazine, 


November, 1892, pp. 491—500. 
VOL. LIV. N.S. UU 











DELI, IN SUMATRA. 
(NOTES OF A HOLIDAY VISIT BY AN IDLE OFFICIAL.) 


Sumatra is one of the largest islands in the world; it extends from 
5°-40 north latitude to 5°-59 south latitude, and from 95° to 106° 
east longitudes. The length is 1,047 miles, but the breadth does not 
at any point exceed 230 miles. It is a valuable possession belonging 
to the Dutch, and would pay its owners a very handsome revenue, 
were it not for the injurious war in Acheen, the most northern part 
of the island. The war has lasted now for over twenty years, and 
the position of the Dutch is very much the same as it was at the 
commencement of hostilities. ‘The Achenese live in the highlands 
and the interior, while the Dutch hold the ports and the plains near 
the sea. No European is ever safe outside the lines, which extend 
for some distance, and protect the small railway running along the 
coast. It is said that all the profits reaped from tobacco, coffee, and 
spice plantations of Java and Sumatra are sunk in this disastrous 
struggle, which would be concluded in a few months if the country 
were made over to us, either by exchange or purchase. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the injurious effect that so protracted a contest 
has upon the commerce and trade of the Straits. The employment of 
her European regular forces in the East is contrary to the laws of 
Holland, and consequently the Colonial Government has to depend 
upon volunteers, who may be attracted from the mother country and 
her dependencies, and upon native soldiers, principally Javanese. 
Considerable garrisons are maintained at Acheen, Medan, in Deli, 
and other important points, besides Padang, the capital of the 
country. The uniform is dark blue with gold and yellow facings, 
and the native troops are permitted to go barefooted. I witnessed a 
review of these native levies upon the esplanade at Medan, and was 
much surprised to find how steadily and smartly they could perform 
the various military evolutions. 

A high range, called the Chain Mountains, stretches right away 
from the north to the south of the island, keeping close to the 
western coast, but leaving broad, low-lying plains extending to the 
sea on the east. The height of the numerous peaks is over 1,500 
feet, while a few of the mountains rise to 6,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Many craters of extinct volcanoes are found, and in 
some instances they have become filled with water and now form 
huge lakes, Ina few places the volcanoes are still active, and have 
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shown eruptive sympathy with any disturbance in Java and other 
adjacent islands. The plains are well watered by rivers flowing east- 
ward from the highlands, and their very rich soil is extensively 
cultivated by Europeans by means of coolie labour. 

The district of Deli occupies the eastern plain at the north of 
Sumatra, adjoining Acheen, and owes its prosperity to the abundant 
growth of good tobacco. The soil produces a particular quality of 
leaf, which is used on the outside of cigars made of tobacco grown in 
other countries. Thousands of cigars are, however, made entirely 
from Deli tobacco, which is somewhat hotter in the mouth and less 
delicate in flavour than that which is exported by the Spanish from 
Manilla, in the Philippines. 

It was during the Chinese New Year that I accompanied a team 
of the Penang Cricket Club to Sumatra on an expedition, under- 
taken in answer to the challenge of the Deli Club. The New Year is 
kept as a general holiday amongst the Chinese, wherever they are at the 
time. Bombs, crackers, and all sorts of fireworks are let off throughout 
the evening and late into the night ; special permission being granted 
by the police for such a display of religious or national enthusiasm in 
the public streets. A fortnight usually elapses before business can 
be attended to again, although ordinary work is resumed after four 
or five days amongst the artisan and coolie classes, who, by the way, 
enjoy no rest on Sundays, unless they happen to be employed at the 
British docks, or at one of the yards belonging to the European 
firms. It is the only holiday in the year for the masses, and every 
Chinaman sets aside a certain part of his monthly profits or wages 
for keeping the festival in a way suitable to his position. All debts 
are supposed to have been cleared off or wiped out by the end of 
the old year; visits are now exchanged, hospitality is freely 
extended to all friends and acquaintances, and alms are given to the 
poor and needy. Engagements between employers and employed 
often terminate on the last day of the year, and consequently much 
excitement arises on plantations, where some of the hands leave and 
others have to remain for another year or two. This is the time 
when a discontented coolie takes an opportunity of “bolting.” Crimes 
of violence are more common during the first moon, as the hands who 
have run away before their time and have taken to the jungle 
become desperate from want and exposure, and are ready to attack 
any passer-by, from whom they may expect to obtain money, or 
money’s worth, to pay for the return journey to China, or for the 
passage to some other colony. 

During the New Year a friend of mine named Q , met a 
a young Hindoo pedlar in a shop at Medan, a large town in Deli, 
and heard him say that he was about to start on a round of visits to 
the plantations in the district. My friend at once cautioned and 
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advised him to defer his journey for a month or so, as the jungles 
through which he would have to pass were unsafe during the holi- 
day time. He held out a short sword-stick and laughingly replied 
that he had no reason to fear a Chinaman, as he happened to be armed. 
Three weeks after this Q—— was making his way home through 
the jungle about twenty miles from his estate, when he noticed at a 
particular spot a large swarm of flies buzzing close to the track. He 
understood what that meant, so pushing aside some of the branches 
he soon discovered what he reasonably expected to see. There was 
the body of a man lying bent down with his face on the ground, and 
with art ugly gaping wound at the back of his head. Q quickly 
pulled the corpse to the path into the light, and at once recognised 
in the dead man the young Hindoo pedlar, whom he had met and 
warned in Medan. The unfortunate fellow appeared to have been 
dead two days at least; his pack and sword-stick were gone, 
but twenty-two dollars in silver remained in one of his pockets, 
having escaped the notice of his murderers, who very probably had 
been disturbed soon after the attack. I repeat this anecdote as one 
of the many instances of the insecurity of life and property during 
the run-away time. 

Small steamers ply between Penang and Deli, and take about 
sixteen hours over the voyage. At the mouth of the river that 
runs up to Labuan, there is a bar, over which vessels of any size can 
pass only at high water. The shore is flat, with vast mangrove 
swamps extending for miles inland between it and the plains, which 
are either cultivated or have passed through the exhausting stage of 
cultivation for the growth of tobacco. These plains stretch for 
about eighty miles to the foot of the lofty mountains, in which the 
Bataks live. 

Nothing remarkable happened to us on our voyage across, and, 
after steaming up the winding course of the river for about a dozen 
miles, we reached the pier, at which the Deli railway stops. Here 
we disembarked, and met with a hearty welcome from some of our 
hosts, who escorted us to the train, consisting of carriages built on 
the “corridor” plan. The permanent way had been so well laid, 
that we got through the hour’s journey very easily and comfortably. 
At first the line traversed many pestilential swamps and muddy 
creeks, over which the heavy mists were still hanging, although the 
day was far advanced. 


‘** Now the vapour, hot and damp, 
Shed by day’s expiring lamp, 
Through the misty ether spreads 
Every ill the white man dreads ; 
Fiery fever’s thirsty thrill, 
Fitful ague’s shivering chill ! ” 





Amongst the coolies employed in constructing this railway the mor- 
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tality has been exceptionally great, and the town of Labuan, at 
which we stopped for a few minutes, is regarded as one of the most 
unhealthy spots in the island. No European can reside there 
without becoming prostrated by fever of the most dangerous 
character, and the death-rate amongst the coolies is always high. 

We finally reached Medan, where the cricket match was about to 
take place. A large area planted with grass and surrounded by rows 
of trees first met our view, as we alighted at the railway station. Part 
of this esplanade is used as a drilling-ground by the troops, but a fair 
space had been set aside and prepared for cricket. The barracks are 
opposite the railway, and on the two other sides of the square stand 
the club, the hotel, and the houses of the principal officials and 
settlers. There is one road of residential villas branching off into 
the country, and European shops occupy part of a street, but the 
rest of the town consists of native and Chinese dwellings. A suburb 
is set apart for the Chinese, and no Europeans, other than the Dutch 
officials, are supposed to enter there. Around the esplanade in the 
early morning the Dutch ladies promenade with their children and 
nurses; their costume for the walk is a light coat and a native 
“ sdrong,” which arrangement permits a ,considerable display of 
high-heeled shoe and silken hose. Parasols take the place of hats 
and bonnets. The “sdrong” is a sort of petticoat, which is either 
printed with whimsical patterns in bright colours or woven regularly 
in more subdued tones. The former sort is made of cotton, and the 
latter of silk, or of a mixture of silk and cotton. The finest silk and 
gold-thread “sdrongs” come from Palembang, Batu Bara, and 
Mentoh, in Sumatra, and the /oud cotton “ sdrongs” are imported 
from Java, 

During my stay in Medan I was taken by the Minister of Public 
Education to the European school, in which the children receive a 
very good grounding in elementary subjects. I examined those 
present in all the lessons, which did not require a profound know- 
ledge of the Dutch language in the examiner, and I was very much 
pleased at the results. I was particularly struck with the healthy 
look and age of the pupils, some of whom were fourteen or fifteen 
years old; the parents probably keep their children with them, 
until they themselves can leave for home, which is a matter of every 
twelve years, just double the time customary amongst the British 
officials and men of business. The proper time for calling is 
between six and seven in the evening, when the Dutch ladies sit in 
great state ready to receive their visitors. Gentlemen are expected 
to appear in full European costume. 

The cricket match between the Penang Club and the Deli Club was 
the first that had ever been played in Sumatra between a home team 
and one from the outside world, Cricket is not a national pastime 
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amongst the Dutch as it is with us. Some young Englishmen, engaged 
in business in Medan, had started the game, and had, after a time, 
persuaded two or three Europeans to join them. One of these, a 
Dutchman, who had never seen cricket before, took a great fancy to 
it; he practised continually, and by his example and energy induced 
several of his countrymen to learn the game also. In course of time 
a club was formed, and the young enthusiast was unanimously 
elected president. I cannot speak too highly of him, either as an 
ardent supporter of the noble game, or as a host and real good 
fellow. Poor lad! Within two months’ time after our match he 
was down with a most violent attack of fever, and, as a last chance, 
the doctors sent him to the cooler atmosphere of Penang Hill, 
where, however, his life fluttered for a few days only and then 
paszed away. 

Having been invited by our opponents to bring a foot-ball with us 
and try conclusions with them at that game also, we took over two. 
Every one of us was “put up,” and we spent the remainder of the 
day of our arrival in making calls and in looking round the place ; 
in the evening, after dinner, we all engaged in contests at bowls 
and billiards with our hosts, and in both games Penang came off 
victorious. 

Next day we commenced cricket at eight a.m. and played till 
five P.M., with the thermometer over 90° all the time. We then 
had out a foot-ball, and a very one-sided game ensued, for we 
secured seven goals to our opponents’ nothing. Some of the natives, 
of the Malay race, took a little interest in the cricket, but, when the 
foot-bal] followed, they soon collected in numbers and watched the 
game intently. 

Amongst the Malays foot-ball has been in existence from time 
immemorial, but it is with them essentially a game, as, for instance, 
battledoor and shuttlecock is with us, and it is not a contest. The 
foot-ball is rather smaller than that used at Eton, and is made of 
wicker-work. Those who join in the game arrange themselves in a 
wide circle, and kick the ball from one to another with the inside, 
or, at times, with the flat, of the foot. The object of the players is 
to keep the ball passing about without its ever touching the ground 
or the hand of any one, Great dexterity is shown in this perform- 
ance, and the ball is usually kicked to a very respectable height. 
There seems to be no penalty to be exacted from a player who may 
kick the ball badly or fail to kick it at all. 

Next day we finished the cricket match, and victory rested with 
the visitors. We then had another struggle at foot-ball, and the 
Dutchmen, assisted by two members of our team, scored two goals to 
our four. During the game the natives collected in still greater 
numbers, and at its termination they begged us to allow them to 
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have a game amongst themselves. To this we assented, and two of 
us acted as captains of the sides, numbering about thirty players 
apiece, most of whom stripped to the ‘sarong,’ and wrapped it 
round their loins, leaving the rest of their bodies bare. 

The ball was started, and then followed one of the most extra- 
ordinary games at foot-ball that has ever been seen, The game 
soon ceased to be a game at all, and became a veritable battle. 


‘** As when a sort of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at football, care of victory 
Makes them salute so rudely, breast to breast, 
That their encounter seems too rough for jest.” 


Hands, arms, and even teeth, were used on all sides, blood flowed 
freely, and scattered about the field were soon to be seen the 
wounded, I might almost say, the slain. As some fell exhausted to 
the ground, they were removed, and their places in the fray were 
taken by others, who rushed forth eagerly from the crowd of spec- 
tators. Shouts of victory and groans of defeat rent the air, and at 
length things became so serious, that the two captains were obliged 
to seize upon the ball and bolt with it to the pavilion. The “ game ”’ 
thus came to an end, and the players withdrew to their homes 
with the excited crowd following at their heels. This must have been 
regarded as a red-lettered day by the native community of Medan, 
and the visit of the “ Orang Piteh’’* (Englishmen) will be remem- 
bered amongst them for some time to come. We received a hint 
next morning from the authorities, that the natives must not be 
allowed to take part in our games, otherwise... . 

I had taken a gun with me from Penang in the hope of getting a 
shot or two; I was compelled, however, to leave it on board the 
steamer, owing to the restrictions enforced against the introduction 
of fire-arms into Sumatra. 

It is understood that the Dutch keep down the native populations ; 
their treatment, as compared with ours, of either the Malay or China- 
man, may seem to be severe, yet, as an old Straits settler observed 
to me one day, the Dutch win many friends, for they leave the people 
more alone than we do, and never attempt to improve their morals. 
The native Rajas and Chinese Headmen are allowed a pretty free 
hand. Very little notice, if any at all, is taken by the Dutch govern- 
ment of crimes where the victims happen to be natives or Chinamen, 
as the Rajas and Headmen are supposed to look into such matters. 
Should the sufferer be an European, or should the offence be one that 
may lower or imperil in the slightest degree the prestige of the 


(1) ‘* Orang Piiteh,”’ white men, is an expression that is never applied to the Duteh- 
men, who were called ‘‘ Orang Blander,’’ the supposed Malay pronunciation of 
‘‘ Orang Hollander.’’ Other Europeans are also called ‘‘ Orang Blander,’’ but the 
Englishmen never ; the appellation white men is reserved for them. 
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Dutch, a prompt and searching inquiry will surely follow, in which 
the authorities will show no sign of yielding, until every possible step 
has been taken to secure and punish the offender. 

Under the British Government in the Straits Settlements and 
under the Sarawak Government in Borneo much has been done to 
suppress the Chinese secret societies, which are said to be injurious, 
not to the authority of the government directly, but to the liberty of 
the subject. Iam not aware that the Dutch have taken any steps as 
yet against societies existing in their colonies, and they may have 
possibly acted more wisely in the matter than we. The secret 
societies in China have political ends in view and are often inimical 
to the Imperial Government ; their programme sometimes includes 
the massacres of foreign missionaries, by which acts the disaffected 
Chinese hope to perplex and embarrass the authorities; but it has 
never been shown, or even suggested, that the secret societies in the 
Straits aim at the overthrow or reduction of the power of an Euro- 
pean government. Those who know the Chinese character decline 
to believe in the alleged extinction of these societies in the Straits, 
and confidently assert that the apparent submission of the Chinese 
is not to be relied upon, and that the British have only succeeded in 
making the secret societies still more secret. Upon one point, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt; the Headmen of certain societies that 
were known to exist at the time of the introduction of the law, which 
declared such societies to be illegal, have handed over the property 
of those societies, and the property has been applied under judicial 
sanction to other purposes. Although only a very short time has 
elapsed since then, two secret societies have been lately discovered in 
full working order, and it was simply some trouble amongst the 
members that led to the discovery of their existence and to their 
subsequent suppression or disappearance. 

Gambling is a crime punishable by fine or imprisonment in the 
Straits Settlements, but in the native states on the peninsula and in 
the islands belonging to the Dutch it is a source of revenue to the 
state, and the gambling farms are lucrative speculations. The fact 
of the coolie being disencumbered of his savings, before he can 
convey them safely off to China, or to any other place, seems to the 
Dutch to be by no means a bad arrangement, as they obtain a 
considerable percentage of the dupe’s money, whereas they would get 
nothing at all if he were to escape with his funds undisturbed. In 
addition to this, if the coolie be beggared before he can leave the 
colony, he must betake himself back to plantation work, and in 
that way contribute again to the good of the state, by helping in 
the production of tobacco and other commodities, instead of taking 
his ease in his native village in China or elsewhere. 

During my visits to Sumatra I went to stay with the manager of 
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one of the most important estatesin Deli, He is an Englishman and 
has been engaged in the tobacco business for many years. Always 
hard at work from dawn to late in the day and employed in multi- 
farious duties, he still finds time and energy in the evening to keep 
up his reading, and I found one of his rooms set apart as a study 
with numerous cases filled with the works of our best authors. 
He gave me a very interesting account of European and native life 
on a tobacco plantation. On my saying that I had heard that there 
were always many tigers hanging about the estates, he replied that 
such was indeed the case, but that they seldom attacked the men. 
He explained to me that the animals were rather encouraged than 
otherwise, as they fed upon and kept down the wild pigs, the natural 
enemy ofthe planters. As I crossed the yard in the evening I per- 
ceived two greyish indistinct forms disappearing into the darkness, 
and these, my host told me, were tigers which the light had 
frightened. 

Before I left Deli, I went over several tobacco plantations. An 
estate may consist of one or more plantations, and is generally in the 
hands of a company or syndicate, who employ managers with several 
European assistants under them. The duty of the assistants is 
chiefly to supervise the work done by the coolies or labourers in the 
fields and sheds. The coolies are Chinamen or Javanese, obtained 
through brokers. Their comfort and happiness depend very much 
upon the temper of the assistants, who have “ towkays” or overseers 
under them, and these overseers deal personally with the coolies and 
interpret the orders of the assistants or managers. 

The work of the coolies is to clear and prepare the ground, to plant 
and raise the tobacco, and then to gather, sort, and cure it. In 
addition to the bounty given upon engagement, most of which goes 
to the broker, and in addition to a small wage, the coolie obtains a 
percentage of the value of the tobacco grown and prepared by him. 
Daily consumption of Chinese tobacco and opium and an occasional 
gambling bout, mitigate in some degree the monotony and drudgery 
of his toilsome life. 

Without the opium it would be impossible to continue the work 
on a plantation. Mining, railway cutting, and road-making are 
probably more trying to the constitution of the coolies than tobacco 
planting, but in ary one of these occupations the attacks of fever are 
frequent and severe, so that the sufferers would certainly perish if the 
drug, in the absence of a cheap and plentiful supply of quinine, 
were not obtainable. 

An European, who has been a contractor and employer of labour 
for a long time in those parts, informed me that he divided the 
coolies into three classes: 1st class, those who sucked opium; 2nd 
class, those who smoked opium ; 3rd class, those who did not touch 
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opium. Upon the first and second classes, he said, he could always 
rely more or less, as they managed to shake off any serious illness, 
got through their work properly, and were contented over it ; more 
reliance could be placed upon the first class than on the second. As to 
the total abstainers, he preferred not to employ them at all, if he 
could avoid doing so, as they usually succumbed to the fever, were 
generally discontented, and were especially liable to panic. Before 
any government dared to withdraw opium from the reach of the 
coolies, he should recommend it, he continued, to provide a cheap 
and plentiful supply of quinine, or rather of some other drug possess- 
ing its power over fever without its harmful effects upon the head 
and liver; otherwise that government would be guilty of wholesale 
murder without a shadow of extenuating circumstances. He more- 
over pointed out that under the present system the cultivation of 
the land and the opening up of the country in the peninsula and its 
adjacent islands would come to an abrupt standstill were opium un- 
procurable. 

I have here simply stated the opinion of a man living on the spot, 
whose business places him in daily contact with the coolie and his 
surroundings. He should be an authority upon the subject, and may 
be pardoned, I think, for having expressed himself in such strong 
terms, considering how great an interest is at stake, when it appears 
possible that the British Government may be compelled under 
pressure to put down the trade in opium. 

Since this interview I have talked the matter over with other 
employers of coolie labour, both contractors and planters, and in not 
a single instance have I received an opinion contrary to that already 
expressed. Their remarks were not stated so forcibly, I must grant, 
but they were unanimous. The withdrawal of opium, they said, 
would mean the withdrawal of Chinese labour and of Chinese capital, 
and without them the growth of our prosperity in the Straits, and 
of that of the Dutch in Sumatra, would receive a check from which it 
might never recover. 

The Chinese coolies employed upon the plantations seldom have 
their wives with them; most of them are, in fact, unmarried. A 
comparatively small number of Chinese women are brought down 
from China; and some come of their own accord, and they become 
the property of a certain class of persons who keep houses in the 
towns. From among these women a successful coolie will select his 
wife, when he has served his time, can afford to pay the price 
demanded for her, and can set up a home for himself and partner. 
In my wanderings I have repeatedly come upon this domestic arrange- 
ment, and it had all the appearance of a happy home. 

The quarters, or dines, of the coolies are entirely separate from the 
buildings occupied by the Europeans or natives. Cooks and boy- 
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attendants wait upon and are paid by the coolies. Rice is the staple 
of their food, and it is rendered more palatable by the addition of 
pickles, vegetables, and dried fish. 

The Malays, who live on the plains and beside the sea and rivers, 
are very much like those to be found on the mainland and on the 
other islands. They are all Mohammedans. The men wear a singlet 
with a “ baju” (short coat) and a “ kain slendang” (sash, suspended 
over one shoulder), besides trousers of coloured cotton, or a “ sérong.” 
Either a turban or a cap covers the head. The women wear the 
“baju” and “sarong,” together with the “kain slendang,” which 
they draw over their head and pretend to hide their face by holding 
a piece from each side in their mouth. For jewellery they have ear 
and finger rings, with three “krisangs” (brooches) to fasten the 
“baju.” Their hair is dark and luxuriant in growth; a flower 
usually ornaments the side of the head, and three or more hair-pins 
of silver or gold are fixed at the back. The men are well-made, 
good-looking fellows, and the women, while they are young, are 
decidedly pretty. The skin is a rich brown, and the expression is 
good-tempered. The men usually go barefooted, but the women 
often use handsome silk-worked slippers, with leathern soles and 
heels, which cover and support the toes and the middle of the feet, 
and leave the heels uncovered and unprotected. Girls and women 
seem to be eating or chewing all day long, and their mouth, teeth, 
and lips are always stained with the red juice of the “ biah pinang” 
(betel-nut, which gives its name to the island of Penang). The nut 
is pounded either in a mill or by means of a small pestle and cup, 
and being mixed with limes or tobacco, according to taste, is rubbed 
into a paste, and without it no Malay woman ever remains longer 
than she can avoid, - 

Fruit is abundant, and plantain, pine-apple, mango, durian, man- 
gusteen, pomolow, jack-fruit, soursop, and many other sorts can be 
obtained in the towns. 

‘* Plantains, the golden and the green, 
Malaya’s nectar’d mangusteen.” 
Tamarind, pomegranate, guava, orange and lemon-trees are grown 
with success, 

The chief exports are tobacco, ginger, pepper, cubebs, sugar, sago, 
coconuts and fibre, timber, and horses. Elephants, tigers, bears, 
panthers, buffaloes, two-horned rhinoceros, many sorts of deer and 
wild pig afford good sport to the hunter. Of apes there are about two 
dozen varieties. Snakes and crocodiles are numerous. I noticed only 
sea-hawks and sea-eagles, but I was told that there are many kinds 
of birds, both large and small. Fish are caught in the rivers, but 
their flavour is muddy, and consequently they are not acceptable as 
food. In the sea the supply of esculent fish is abundant ; the “ ikan 
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mérah” (red fish) is excellent eating and much resembles our red 
mullet in taste, shape and colour. 

In one respect the Dutch in Deli are ahead of the British in 
Singapore. At present there is no proper railway in the latter place, 
although much has been said and written about providing one to 
connect the town with the northern side of the island. Now, in Deli, 
a very fair railway system exists, by which an easy and speedy 
journey can be made from the principal towns to each other and to 
the docks upon the river, whence steamers start for all parts of the 
Straits. 

The sea between Sumatra and the mainland is seldom visited by 
great storms, but travellers have often to encounter very sharp 
squalls, which are called “ sumatras.”» During the squalls every- 
thing is obscured by the dense floods of rain, and navigation becomes 
exceedingly dangerous, sometimes impossible, while they last. 

While I was in Sumatra I came across a company of Batiaks, 
supposed by some people to be descendants of an aboriginal tribe of 
the island. It is, at all events, acknowledged that they were settled 
in the country before the seventh century, at which time the Hindoo 
kingdom was flourishing there. They may be a section of the Malay 
race, but, like the Saki and other such tribes upon the mainland, 
they must have separated long ago and they have continued to hold 
themselves apart ever since. The outlying portions of the Bataks are 
from time to time absorbed by the Achenese on the north and by the 
Malays on the east and south, yet the main body of this remarkable 
people retains distinctive features and characteristics. The average 
height is some two inches below that of their neighbours, and their 
eyes are longer, their skin is darker, and their cheek-bones are less 
prominent than those of either the Achenese or the Malays. 

Europeans have been unable to obtain much authentic information 
about them, for they have resented the intrusion of foreigners, and 
have remained unmoved by the overtures of Christianity, Islam, and 
civilisation. A Christian missionary passed me on his way to preach 
amongst them, but we have not heard whether his efforts met with 
any success or not—a rumour did reach us that he was compelled to 
withdraw without effecting anything. I found these Bataks dwelling 
in houses very much resembling those used by the Malays, and con- 
structed of piles and planks of tough wood and “atap”’ (leaves of a 
palm, similar to those of the coconut-tree). The staircase leading 
to the rooms above consisted simply of a large bamboo stem, with 
footholes cut on one side of it, placed outside and leaning against 
one of the beams. Roth sexes were wearing the sash and petticoat, 
but unlike the Mohammedan custom amongst the Malays, the women 
did not attempt to conceal the face with the sash, and were using it 
rolled up in a bundle upon their head as a protection from the sun. 
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Of course, when it is cold or raining, the sash is drawn over the 
head and body. The back and shoulders were left quite bare, yet 
the bosom was concealed by the petticoat, which was drawn across 
the chest close to the armpits. Most of the men wore turbans 
and short coats, over which the sash hung from the right shoulder. 
I did not notice any singlets or shoes amongst the company. Each 
man had a “ kris”’ thrust into his “sdrong”’ at the waist (there are 
four sorts of “kris” ; the long and short “ kris,” the straight short 
stabbing knife and the small slightly curved dagger). The women 
had curiously-shaped white ornaments suspended from the left side 
of the head, of a material which I was unable to recognise. The 
general expression of the face was certainly intelligent yet fierce, but 
by no means ugly, although the nose was rather flat. The forehead was 
high and broad, and bright and well-shaped eyes gazed upon me 
unflinchingly. These people are said to be uncivilised, in spite of 
their being found to be orderly in their behaviour, when they visit 
the towns, or engage themselves in work upon the plantations. In 
their business transactions, I have been told, their conduct is reli- 
able. 

In one respect the Bataks hold a position of importance second to 
none in these parts. They are the breeders of a class of small horse 
called “ Deli pony,” without which the people in the Straits would 
have to depend upon the “ whalers” from Australia and the ponies 
brought down from Burmah. Great care and jealousy have been 
shown in preserving the purity of the stock, and so far the strain 
remains unblemished. These animals, perhaps rather larger than 
the ordinary English pony, have a very fine head, magnificent crest, 
and most powerful shoulders; in the hind-quarters they are, how- 
ever, rather deficient in size and strength. They are spirited, good- 
tempered little creatures; they move with a high and showy action, 
and possess a rare turn of speed. The price varies from 100 dollars 
to 300 dollars, and I have heard of higher sums being given. Stal- 
lions only are used. No other sort of horse is found to be indigenous 
in the Malay Peninsula and the adjacent islands. 

Before starting on our return to Penang, we were all entertained 
at a very successful concert at the Club at Medan, and next morning 
found us steaming down the river, feeling all the better for our 
short holiday, which the hospitality and attention of our hosts had 
enabled us to pass most pleasantly. 

R. W. Ecerton Eastwick. 
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IS MONEY A MERE COMMODITY? 


THAT money, in the form of gold and silver, is after all a “mere 
commodity,” is an assertion often made by people who have done a 
little thinking on the matter, and have reached one of these early 
points of vantage from which the subject begins to be intelligible. 
It suggests that there is a simple way of conceiving of money which 
strips its problems of their difficulty. Like many another simpli- 
fying conception, this one has just enough truth in it to be very 
false, unless its limitations are carefully observed. I propose to 
show, first, the shortcomings of the conception, and, second, its duly 
limited truth. It should be understood, however, that, so far as the 
assertion implicates the theory that the value of money, like the 
value of, say, iron, is determined by its cost of production, I have 
nothing to say to it meanwhile. I am only concerned with the 
conception which sees in money a mere metal, and judges it by other 
metals. 

It is, of course, undeniable that gold and silver are metals ob- 
tained from certain portions of the earth’s crust by capital and 
labour. We do not, however, judge a “ commodity ” by its chemical 
constitution, but by the uses to which it is put in an economic world. 
The uses of gold and silver are, roughly speaking, two—for jewel- 
lery and for money. Of the former this only may be noted, 
that it is one of the peculiar complications of the subject that 
metallic money has this alternative use. In each use the metals 
have a different demand and a different market, and in each their 
values come under different influences. It is, indeed, nothing less 
than a misfortune that metals universally prized for purposes of luxury 
should be the metals universally necessary for every-day industry. 
Thus, at the very outset, the statement that they are “ mere com- 
modities,” by a curious irony, suggests one of the great difficulties 
of the subject, while assuming to simplify it! Let us see, however, 
what is the position of gold and silver money in the world of 
industry. 

One great characteristic of modern industrial life is its division 
and combination of labour. Men do not work in isolation, but in 
combination with each other, and in partnership—if one may use 
the expression—with capital. In the process of production every 
single labourer and every concrete piece of capital contributes but 
an insignificant fraction to a product which is the result of innume- 
rable co-operations. The goods thus made are not taken into 
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consumption immediately, even by those who finish the making, but 
are put upon the market and exchanged against each other, before 
they become distributed out among those who are to give them that 
use which alone justifies their existence. The realisation of these 
final products takes time—may, indeed, take years—and, as a rule, 
the services, both of men and capital, are paid in anticipation of a 
value only realised after many days. Thus industry is a co-opera- 
tion of efforts both over space and during time—laterally and 
vertically, as one may say. And the result is that men are paid, 
not by what they personally produce, but by a share in the total 
result of the world’s work which somehow is imputed to their 
efficiency. The extent of this co-operation may be best realised if 
we take, as aconcrete instance, the life-history of a ship. The func- 
tion of a ship is to carry cargo. But before it can carry cargo it 
must be built, and here we have innumerable purchases of materials, 
machinery, and auxiliaries, and thousands of wages paid to workers 
direct and indirect. It is not till all these purchases of materials 
and services have been made that the ship makes its first voyage, 
and it is not till its first voyage that it begins to repay and replace 
all these purchases. But, after all, the ship is no more than one 
thread in the industrial web, inasmuch as carrying is one of the last 
stages of producing ; and, in point of economic theory, none of those 
who contribute to the making of any of the products which form the 
cargo can be paid till the products have reached the human beings 
who alone give them their value. Thus the ship itself which, in one 
point of view, is the end of innumerable co-operations, in another is 
merely the means of one of the co-operations. 

If now we ask: How can all these various workers and factors 
wait on the result of their labour; first, on the combining of their 
efforts into the unity of products, and, second, on the realisation 
of the value out of which they are all paid—that is to say, on the 
building of the ship, and on its life-work afterwards? the answer is 
that it is made possible by one thing—money. The primitive 
labourer is paid by earth returning to him the produce due to its 
fertility and his work. But here are thousands of labourers, over 
space and during time, co-operating towards a total result, and not 
paid in any produce by which a man may live, but by a yellow or 
white metal. It is very wonderful if we consider it. If they were 
asked to accept payment in any other commodity, even the most 
useful, they would refuse. But they do take, as just return for their 
labour, time, and risk, a commodity of which they could make 
nothing if to them it was “mere metal”; with the result that they 
are assured of getting, not what they produce, but a corresponding 
share of the total result of the world’s industry: for at the nearest 
shop the worker can exchange the twenty silver discs of his ‘‘ mere 
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commodity ” for forms of wealth produced in every country under 
heaven. 

Recognising this general ignorance of the nature of money, if we 
ask what is the unconscious reason that guides men in taking these 
metals as “ payment ”’—a word which seems to contain the idea of 
“‘ equivalent ”’—we shall find it in the confidence people have that, 
when they wish to part with it, it will be as readily taken in pay- 
ment by others. Money is the universal commodity ; it is the one thing 
which everybody wants, and of which no one ever has enough; for, 
in promise and potency, it is almost everything else. Like all tools, 
it is not desired for itself, but for what it can do. The name which 
best conveys this is that of “third commodity,’ meaning by that 
the commodity interposed between the services and commodities 
which are the real objects of exchange; interposed, for instance, 
between the goods we make in order to part with and the goods we 
desire in order to consume. If we consider, then, that this metal 
is not desired to use as we use other metals; that the “spending ” 
of money is not the consumption of it, but merely the transfer of its 
possession from one pocket to another; that it might even be dis- 
puted if it expresses the proper idea of payment at all, seeing that 
it is a thing none of us would or could use for our living, but is 
simply a third body interposed for the time in place of other bodies ; 
it becomes clear enough that nothing could well be more inappro- 
priate than to dismiss this singular tool of exchange as a “ mere com- 
modity ” or a “mere metal.” In this function it is a metal of one 
use, and that a unique use; it is, in fact, nothing less than the funda- 
mental and indispensable requisite of exchange, and thus the presup- 
position of all our division and combination of labour. For every 
single effort and abstinence, before it is paid for in its real equivalent 
(I mean in that for the sake of which the effort was undertaken or 
the abstinence undergone), is paid for in this intermediate or inter- 
posed shape of money. 

We have now to ask why, in all civilised communities, certain 
metals—practically two—have been taken from their natural use as 
metals and set aside to play the’part of “third commodity.” They 
have certain qualifications which at once suggest themselves. A 
good money must be portable, indestructible, homogeneous, divisible, 
cognisable, coinable; and gold and silver admirably meet these 
requirements. Beyond these it must possess considerable value in 
small bulk; and, however we may account for it, gold and silver 
possess also this qualification in a high degree. Speaking generally, 
their great value arises from the largeness of the joint demand for 
money and for jewellery, &c., as related to the comparative smallness 
of the supply. But it is not enough that money should have con- 
siderable value. As the interposed commodity it is held or lent over 
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days and months and years, and as it is not held or lent for use as 
metal but only in suspense, with the ultimate view of being parted 
with in exchange, the necessity emerges that this commodity should 
be stable in value. Here, however, we come to the immense difficulty 
of the subject. It is that to ask stability of value in any mere com- 
modity is to ask the impossible. It is a reminiscence of a theory of 
value which does not now need refutation, that value is conferred by 
labour and measured by labour time. If goods normally exchanged 
with each other in this ratio, then the gold or silver that cost a day’s 
labour in the mining-field would always exchange for a day’s labour 
however embodied ia other commodities. It is a pity that the value 
of money or of anything else cannot be settled in this charmingly 
simple way, but both the experience of ordinary men and the whole 
weight of economic science are against it. It is merely a loose expres- 
sion when money or anything else is said to “ hold” or “ contain” 
value, for value cannot be held. It is a little more true to say that 
value “ attaches” to things, but the fact is that all such expressions 
are but attempts to catch and fix one or other of the shifting lights 
from the many sides of value. What is Value? It is, primarily, a 
relation of dependence for satisfaction of want between persons and 
things, which, in an organic society, develops into an objective 
relation between things and things, se that one thing exchanges for 
another without direct regard to the wants and desires of the persons 
who buy and sell them. But, as every one knows, this objective 
value, or price, rests on the forces of demand on one side and the 
forces of supply on the other. To use Marshall’s words, “ The 
nominal value of everything, whether it be a particular kind of 
labour or capital or anything else, rests, like the keystone of an 
arch, balanced in equilibrium between the contending pressures of 
its two opposing sides. The forces of demand press on the one side, 
those of supply on the other.”’” Thus “ value” is never an inherent 
quality in anything; it changes from moment to moment as either 
side, the demand or the supply, changes. To demand, then, of money 
fixity of value, is to demand what we cannot get. 

Why, then, do we tuke silver and gold at all? Simply because 
they are the commodities which come nearest to having the ordinary 
conditions of stability of value. If gold and silver were like crops, 
annually produced and annually consumed, they would be quite 
incapable of acting as “third commodities.” But being very durable 
metals, and being, fur obvious reasons, economised and preserved 
in all sorts of ways, it happens that all the gold—and, to a 
less degree, all the silver—which comes to the upper air, with few 
exceptions, remains in it, and goes to form a huge stock distributed 
and distributable over the world. The legal life of a sovereign, for 
instance, is said to be eighteen years. But this only means that the 
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sovereign which, when it comes from the Mint, weighs 123-274 grains, 
will, in the course of eighteen years on the average, have lost 0°774 
of a grain, and will be what is technically called “light.” Thus this 
tool of exchange is not liable to one of the dangers which affect 
stability of value, viz., sudden changes in the total supply. Nor is it 
exposed very much to changes in local supply, because, in virtue of 
its small bulk, the first train or steamer can carry large amounts 
from country to country. On the other hand, it is not liable to 
violent changes in demand. The demand comes from the work it 
has to do in exchanging commodities and services, and, over the field 
of the civilised nations, that work is fairly constant. True, one 
nation every now and then makes sudden demands on another for 
gold, but this is only a demand for the temporary possession of it. 
It is not a demand for consumption like the demand for grain, and 
when the stringency is over the gold flows away again. Im many 
respects the same remarks apply to silver. 

It should be noted also that, from the side of supply, gold and 
silver have a special condition of stability of value just because they 
exist in the form of stocks held, as it were, in many warehouses. 
They are like a body of water distributed in irrigating channels; 
the annual production, like a spring, only sufficing to keep up the 
general level. It is, of course, this circumstance that makes the 
determination of their value by cost of production impossible. Con- 
fessedly the law of costs is a secondary law of value, which obtains 
only as regards articles produced under conditions such as prevail 
in the textile industries, and only so long as similar conditions of 
production are at hand. Where these conditions are absent we 
have to fall back upon the ultimate law of value, which determines it 
by supply and demand, or, more correctly, by marginal utility. 
For instance, the price of textiles is determined by their cost of pro- 
duction, not because they have been produced at certain costs, but 
because the mills, machinery, and labour are in existence which will 
reproduce the goods at the same costs. But shut down all the mills, 
and prices of stocks will be determined simply by the relation of the 
demand to the existing supply. Now, the annual production of gold 
and silver is, in comparison with the stock in existence and work, so 
small—as a fact, nearly two-thirds of it is said to be taken up by 
new demand for the arts and for hoarding—that it is very much as 
if the mines were shut ; and thus the influence of cost of production 
on their value is quite insignificant. All this is amply illustrated 
by the present production and price of silver. I said at the outset 
that I did not mean to speak of the phrase, “‘ mere commodity,” so 
far as it implicated the theory that the value of gold and silver was 
like the value of other commodities in being determined by cost of 
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production. It is evident, however, that even in this connection the 
assertion is quite misleading. 

With all these conditions of stability of value, however, it must 
be confessed that gold and silver are very far from attaining it. How 
far they are may be seen if we look at them more closely in regard 
to their time functions. The “third commodity,” as we saw, is a 
commodity taken in lieu of other commodities, and held or lent over 
long or short periods, not with a view to use as metal, but simply as 
holding general value suspended. From this point of view money 
is the commodity in which debt is recorded. It is a kind of metallic 
I. O. U. negotiable at the first shop—a promise to pay everything 
in general secured in one particular thing of equal value. Its value 
as money, in this aspect of it, depends on the faithfulness of its 
recording. Let us ask, then, what would be an ideal repayment of 
debt. 

Would it be the giving back at due time of a concrete object 
exactly similar to that borrowed? Let us see. Suppose that, in a 
beleaguered town, one man borrowed a sack of flour from another, 
and repaid him a similar sack when the siege was over. Or, suppose 
that, in the beleaguered town, a creditor were to demand from his 
debtor repayment of a sack of corn lent before the siege. No one, 
I imagine, would call these satisfactory repayments, nor would the 
judgment be dictated merely by a feeling of fairness. Owing to the 
changed conditions of supply and demand these repayments would 
represent the exchange of a very valuable article for a comparatively 
valueless one. The two cases are, perhaps, enough to show that, in 
borrowing and lending—unless where special provisions are made— 
it is value that is borrowed and lent. This is of such vital importance, 
and so little understood, that I must make my meaning perfectly 
clear. : 

When A borrows and B lends any article, B parts with a commo- 
dity which has not only a personal or use value both to A and B, 
but has besides a definite exchange value as regards all other com- 
modities, quite independently of A and B. When, then, A pays his 
debt, it is not enough that he give back an article which has the 
same personal value to himself or even to B; he should give back an 
article which has the same relative position of objective value towards 
the world of commodities. To put it briefly: a borrower of valuable 
goods must return goods of the same value. Now a little considera- 
tion will prove that this applies, and applies d fortiori, to the “third 
commodity.” A repayment of the same amount of gould and silver 
as was borrowed is not necessarily a fair repayment, any more than 
was the sack of flour under the changed conditions. It would not be 
a fair repayment even if money were a “ mere commodity ;” much 
less can it be so when money has no personal value but only an 
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exchange value; when, in short, it is the unique universal com- 
modity whose very office it is to hold the same relative position among 
commodities at one time as it does at another. The only proper 
repayment of money is a repayment such as will put the creditor 
back into the same relative position to all other commodities as when 
he lent the money. Granted, however, that the ideal repayment is 
one difficult to conceive and probably impossible of realisation, it has 
been suggested that it would be no bad approximation to it, if a 
currency could be devised which would purchase, now and at any 
future time, the same amounts and qualities of a great many different 
articles, This is, fundamentally, the idea of the Tabular or Multiple 
Standard, first suggested by Scrope, and approved, among others, by 
Jevons and Marshall; only that the Tabular Standard would fulfil 
its ends, not by a new money, but by determining officially from 
time to time what amount of our present money would be required 
to buy certain fixed amounts and qualities of “ things in general.” 
Thus a debt of £100, contracted at a time when £100 would buy so 
many tons of this and so many quarts of that, and so many yards of 
another thing, would be repaid, not by £100, but by whatever sum 
would, at the time of repayment, buy the same tons, quarts, and 
yards. 

If, however, this Tabular Standard be accepted as coming nearer to 
an ideal record of debt, or standard for deferred payments, than any 
other we are likely to get, it casts a strong light on the deficiencies 
of our present money. For a sovereign to-day will exchange for 
80 per cent., or 40 per cent., or 50 per cent. more of things in 
general than it did some twenty years ago. What this involves to 
all those unhappy people who owe money—and the majority of those 
engaged in industry are in that category—is strikingly put by an 
economist one always quotes with pleasure: “Take the case of a 
man,” says Professor Foxwell, “who in 1873 borrowed £142. 
Prices have fallen to such an extent that £92 will now buy what 
£142 would have bought in 1873. Yet the unfortunate debtor must 
pay the full nominal sum borrowed—that is to say, his debt has 
practically increased more than 50 per cent. Can a system which 
permits of such arbitrary revolutions in the distribution of wealth be 
rational or tolerable?” That is to say, in repaying gold, the debtor 
does not put his creditor back into the same relative position towards 
the world of commodities, but into a 50 per cent, better one! He 
borrowed the sack of corn when the harvest was plenty: he repays 
it in the beleaguered city. 

What has been said may give us some basis by which to judge of 
the present position of things. A good money, practically, would 
be one that preserved over periods of time the same general purchasing 
power, or power to exchange for what we have called “ things in 
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general.”” While confessedly imperfect, gold and silver have more 
qualifications for doing this than any other ‘‘ mere commodities.” 
Over the field of the world they have between them, for over twenty 
centuries, filled the position of “third commodity,” and prices over the 
world have been based on the total quantity of the two. But what 
is now happening? Certain nations, by inaction even more than by 
action, are forcing the others to throw silver overboard. Now, as 
we have seen, the crowning desideratum of money, namely, stability 
of value, depends on comparative steadiness of supply and steadiness 
of demand. But by this action the supply of the world’s money 
promises to be, roughly speaking, halved, and the whole demand 
thrown on one metal. This can have only one effect. The value 
of gold, relative to all commodities, must go on rising till a new 
level of price is reached: that is to say, till prices generally are, 
roughly speaking, half of what they were while gold and silver 
together did the money work. If the reader has grasped what was 
said a few lines ago, it will be evident that this is the triumph of 
that crude notion which makes the ideal payment of debt a repay- 
ment of the concrete commodity lent. Really, it amounts to every 
creditor being paid double his debt. The position of England as 
the “creditor country,” in that case is, pace Mr. Gladstone, one we 
should be heartily ashamed of. 

All the same, this throwing of the money work on one money 
comes as a natural and, I think, necessary development of civilisa- 
tion. There have been times when it was possible for one country 
to have one metal as its “ third commodity,” and another country to 
have another. But every day the world, economically speaking, 
grows smaller: the exchange relations between countries are getting 
nearer to the relations between parts of one country. Therefore it 
is becoming of the most pressing importance that the “third com- 
modity ” of all communicating countries should be assimilated, and 
become, in fact, the Universal Commodity. 

There are two ways of doing this. The one is that for which we 
are certainly making, if things are allowed to go on as they are 
doing—and particularly if England continues to think that the 
currency matters of the nations with which she trades are of no 
importance to her. After some years more of steadily falling prices, 
of depreciating property and falling rents, of gigantic strikes 
against the inevitable reduction of money wages, of redistribution 
of the debtor and creditor classes, in a word, of terrible suffering 
to those actively engaged in industry—gold will become the uni- 
versal “ third commodity.’ Whether it then does its work well or ill 
will depend on the possibilities of its increase. With a growing 
work to do, the “third commodity ” should be one that grows with it, 
or the fall in prices and the rise in gold will go on indefinitely. 
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The other is the way of international agreement: that the trading 
nations, recognising that the stability in value of that which trans- 
ports their products as surely as the post transports their letters, is 
a matter where the economic interests of them all are identical, and 
awakening to the seriousness of halving the money of the world, 
should resolve to continue the use of silver at a fixed ratio with 
gold, thus joining the two metals in the unity of one money. 

To take no action, however, is to adopt the former plan, and that, 
I would point out, the untried one. That in the year of grace 1893, 
with financial embarrassments and want of confidence at home and 
abroad, and with serious difficulties and general gloom throughout 
the working world, the managers of our national housekeeping were 
with difficulty persuaded to give one afternoon to the consideration 
of this, the most momentous question at present affecting the national 
industrial life, and that, on this occasion, one side of the House, by 
a special whip, was ordered to disregard its convictions, and vote as 
party expediency dictated, will not be the lightest charge brought by 
the historian against Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 

Wiciram Smarr. 
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Next February an International Commission of Engineers will 
meet, in Cairo, to consider plans to be submitted to them for the 
increase of the supply of water during the three months of low Nile. 
The importance of the subject cannot be over-estimated. It was 
presented to Parliament in an official form for the first time, in 
1891, in Lord Cromer’s report on the finances, administration, and 
condition of Egypt. 


‘*T turn from the work which has already been done to that which remains 
to be accomplished. There is abundance to do in carrying out, year by year, 
a number of minor and unpretending but nevertheless solid reforms. Besides 
these, a very large irrigation question remains to be settled. The restoration 
of the Barrage placed at the disposal of the Irrigation Department all the 
water of the low Nile, but the increase in the area requiring irrigation out- 
runs the increase of the water available, and it has now become necessary to 
look for means of storing the surplus volume of the flood and using it when the 
river is low. There are two ways in which this may be done. The first, which 
has become connected in the public mind with the name of an American 
gentleman, Mr. Cope Whitehouse, is to divert a portion of the flood into a great 
natural depression existing west of the Nile valley, and there to form a storage- 
reservoir to be drawn upon as the water in the river decreases. This project 
has been examined and found feasible, but the expense, probably about 
£1,500,000, is against it. An alternative project is to pond up the river above 
Assouan. This project is being studied at present. There can hardly be any 
further extension of cotton cultivation until one or other of these schemes is 
adopted.” ! 


(1) Lord Cromer does not intend to be understood as questioning my claim to the 
discovery of this depression, or the invention of the project for its utilisation. On 
October 19th, 1887, I wrote to the Marquis of Salisbury, ‘‘ Your lordship will observe 
that the project is admitted to be wholly my work. My time and my money have 
been expended upon the elaboration of a scheme whose inception was due entirely to 
myself. The so-called discovery of the depression was in fact the demonstration by 
experiment of the truth of a long and laborious process of intellectual research. The 
presence of this basin on the map of Middle Egypt is as much due to me as if I had 
caused it to be excavated.”” To this the Marquis of Salisbury replied: ‘‘ You will 
perceive that the importance of your discovery is fully recognised.’? Lord Cromer 
wrote to the Foreign Office: ‘‘ There has been every disposition to examine Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse’s project in a fair and friendly spirit, and to allow him full credit for the 
important discovery which he has unquestionably made. It was very greatly to his 
credit that he should have made this discovery.’’ Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieff also wrote 
to me: ‘ You will understand, I trust, that, whatever be the future destination of the 
Wady Raiyan, there is not the slightest intention of taking from you the honour you 
have fairly won of showing that there is such a place at all.”” In order to prevent any 
dispute arising out of the acquisition of this part of the desert by third parties, I 
applied for it under the Egyptian Land Act, and Mr. Milner so far concedes the owner- 
ship of the ground as well as the project as to use these words: ‘‘Shall we follow Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse’s advice and adopt as a site his beloved Wady Raiyan?”’ (Engiand 
in Egypt.) 
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The extent to which Egypt, from Wadi Halfa to the Mediter- 
ranean, might be benefited, is strictly limited to the area covered by 
the alluvial deposit of the Nile. 2,200,000 acres lie to the south of 
Cairo. 5,000,000 acres form the Delta. In Lower Egypt 2,300,000 
acres are now unproductive. In Upper Egypt nearly 2,000,000 
acres produce no crop during the summer and autumn. Here an 
increase of the agricultural output would not be due to an exten- 
sion of the cultivated area, but, by excluding the inundation and 
converting flooded into irrigated land, cotton and sugar-cane could 
be grown anywhere, and not confined, as at present, to about 
300,000 acres of land defended by dykes and watered by the 
Ibrahimiyeh Canal. This would add £4,000,000 to the annual 
value of its produce. 

In the Delta there is within immediate prospect an addition of 
600,000 acres, which, even at present low prices, would bear crops 
worth at least £5 per acre. This is a certain promise of £3,000,000 
a year if the necessary water can be obtained in summer. It is but 
a modest sum compared with that which would be reached by the 
reclamation of the vast regions of swamp and sand-strewn land lying 
between the present limits of cultivation and the sea. Two thousand 
years ago Menzaleh, Bourlos, and Edkou were fields yielding rich 
harvests to the Egyptian husbandman. Centuries later these 
districts were producing corn for export to Rome, and furnishing 
immense sums of money to the Imperial exchequer. If the Raiyan 
reservoir should cost £1,500,000, an estimate greatly exaggerated, 
it would, as Sir J. Fergusson said in the House of Commons, on 
August 20, 1887, increase production by 90 per cent. Even 
£3,000,000 a year would represent an addition in capitalised value 
of £100,000,000. The increased administrative expenses would be 
relatively trifling. It is difficult for even a trained imagination to 
grasp the result to the world if an addition of £7,000,000, or perhaps 
£15,000,000 a year, was made to the productive capacity of Egypt 
before a generation had passed away. There are recent works and 
scores of reports, in the Foreign Office, from me or furnished at my 
instance, official, semi-official, personal, or independent, which sub- 
stantiate these facts.’ 

It will doubtless excite surprise that this subject should suddenly 
assume an acute form. Nor is it easy to give a clear and succinct 
explanation. The impression commonly entertained of the physical 


(1) L’Irrigation en Egypte, M. Barois, Paris, 1887; Notes on the Wadi Raiyan, Col. 
Western, C.M.G., R.E., Cairo, 1887, 1888; Irrigation in Egypt (translation), Major 
Miller, printed by the Government, Washington, 1889; Eyyptian Irrigation, W. Will- 
cocks, London, 1889; Le Nil, le Soudan, l’ Egypte, A. Chélu, Paris, 1891; Nile Reservoirs, 
Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieff, Cairo, 1891; Le Jrrigazioni nell’ Egitto, J. Benetti, Ministero 
di Agricoltura, Roma, 1892; England in Egypt, A Milner, London, 1892: The Fayoum 
and Lake Moeris, Maj. Brown, London, 1892. 
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Total supply of Delta during April and May: 1,200 million cubic metres. 

Maximum Daily Discharge into Mediterranean, September 10 to October 10, 1,000 
million cubic metres. 

Minimum Ordinary Discharge at Cairo: January—200 million cubic metres; April 
and May—22 million cubic metres. 

Into the Mediterranean: None. 

Capacity of Reservoir Required: 2,500 million cubic metres. 

Raiyan Reservoir: Surface, 680 million square metres; Maximum Depth, 70 metres ; 
Contents, 22,000 million cubic metres. 

Minimum Available Volume: 3,000 million cubic metres. 
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conditions of Egypt, as well as the volume and functions of the Nile, 
is erroneous. The desert is pictured as a plain of sand. The Nile of 
the tourist is the tranquil stream of the winter months. The inun- 
dation is believed to be beneficent and essential to the life of the 
country. Yet within, literally, a stone’s throw of Cairo, a pebble 
may be tossed from the Mokattam and fall a sheer six hundred feet. 
Seven miles west of the Pyramids the range of the Kom-el-Kaskab 
rises three hundred feet above the top of Cheops. Forty miles to 
the south-west of Cairo, the Dead Sea of Egypt, the Lake-el-Qerun, 
has a surface of eighty square miles, one hundred and fifty feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean. 

If the inundation is required in Upper Egypt it is due to imperfect 
cultivation. The flood is valueless in the Delta. It costs the country 
half-a-million of pounds yearly to keep it out of the cotton-fields. 
In May the salt water penetrates into the lowest of the country. 
The question of storage reservoirs imperatively demands an immediate 
solution, because of the Barrage and the power exercised by the 
Government in stopping the Nile for four months at the neck of the 
Delta and diverting it into the high-level canals. 

The Barrage is, as is well known, a long dam with openings cross- 
ing the two deep branches of the Nile—the Damietta and the 
Rosetta. These alone remain out of the twelve embanked canals 
by which, in the prosperous days of old, the surplus waters of the 
flood traversed the low plains of the Delta. Before the British occu- 
pation and the subsequent transfer of the Department of Public 
Works from French to English engineers, this dam was used to 
raise the water about three feet. When Mehemet Ali transformed 
the Delta by cutting deep canals for summer irrigation, it was soon 
found exceedingly laborious to keep the beds low enough to receive 
their fair share. In 1833, therefore, a plan to raise the head of 
water was discussed, and some steps taken towards its execution. In 
1842 a French engineer, Mougel Bey, succeeded in inducing 
Mehemet Ali to sanction the erection of the structure which, rightly 
called the Barrage, is the limit reached by the Nile in its northward 
course for the summer months, and bars its onward progress. It is 
a complete mistake to suppose that this Barrage was useless before 
1884, or that English engineers had triumphed where French had 
failed. European engineers of the highest rank sat upon Commis- 
sions of inquiry in 1863, 1865, and 1867. Sir John Fowler and Sir 
Benjamin Baker were engaged by the Ex-Khedive Ismaél, and 
unstinted means were placed at their disposal. The conclusion 
arrived at was, that the Barrage could never be made a trustworthy 
structure, and that the lives and fortunes of the inhabitants of the 
Delta were too valuable to admit of the slightest risk. 

In 1892 Lord Cromer says that the prosperity of Egypt depends 
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in so high a degree on the maintenance of the Barrage that he had 
asked Sir Colin Moncrieff to give him his opinion on the durability 
of the work. Sir Colin Moncrieff expressed himself in the following 
terms :— 


‘** In considering the future of the Barrage, it must never be forgotten that it 
rests on no firm rock or gravel foundations, but simply on the alluvial deposit 
of the Delta. Have we to fear, then, the fate proverbially reserved for him 
that builds on sand? I think not; and the great dams built over the Ganges 
and Jumna, and the three great rivers of Southern India, all founded on sand 
and mud, show what can be done in such circumstances. In March, 1891, 
when we began to put pressure on the Damietta Barrage (after it had been 
repaired), we found water escaping. A little eddy formed up-stream, a little 
crater in the river-bed took shape. Violent bubblings and a spring of water 
appeared opposite, on the down-stream face of the work. Colouring matter 
lowered into the crater up-stream appeared in the spring down-stream.” 


A new dam was hastily constructed to enclose this part, but in 
July, 1893, the engineer in charge was engaged with a diving-bell 
searching for the hole by which the Nile was seeking and finding 
that passage beneath the floor of the dam which all the engineers, 
consulted before 1882, English and French, had rightly asserted it 
would be certain to make. “It required,” said Lord Cromer, in 
1891, “no ordinary amount of courage and confidence in scientific 
methods on the part of the English engineers to abandon the system of 
pumping, which was warmly supported by all the local authorities, 
and to fall back on the use of the Barrage in which no confidence 
was entertained.” (Report, Egypt, No. 3, p. 13). 

What Lord Cromer means by scientific methods, when all that 
was done was to improve the foundations of « dam which was designed 
and erected in a period which seems to the civil engineers of the 
present day as a kind of Dark Age, I cannot imagine. The repairs 
were executed with great technical skill by Colonel Western, of the 
Indian Irrigation Department. The disposition to make rash experi- 
ments at other’s expense is not rare. No confidence whatever is now 
entertained in the Barrage. ‘It would be madness,” says Sir C. 
Scott-Moncrieff, “to cease this careful surveillance.” 

Lord Cromer now appreciates the grave social and _ political 
difficulties in which England has become inextricably involved. 


‘* It does not require any technical knowledge to see that a work such as the 
Barrage, which is built on a foundation of mud, must always be a cause of 
anxiety to the professional advisers of the Egyptian Government. Constant 
watchfulness, high engineering skill, and the expenditure of money whenever 
it is necessary, can alone insure the country against the disaster which would 
ensue were this most important work to break down. I trust that whatever 
may be the financial future of Egypt, the funds judged necessary by competent 
professional authorities to guard against any danger of this sort will always be 
granted without hesitation. It would be the most false economy to refuse them. 
Further, greatly as I wish to see natives of Egypt employed in the service of 
the Government to the utmost extent possible, I am most decidedly of the 
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opinion that it is essential, in the interests of the whole population, that for 
many years to come the Barrage should be placed under the charge of highly 
qualified European engineers” (p. 17). 


One of the objections to the Barrage system that was strongly 
urged by others beside myself, but in vain, was that there was not 
water enough in the Nile for the supply of the two main branches 
of the river, and an increase in the cultivated area. This is precisely 
what happened. The holding up of the summer water and its diver- 
sion into a network of canals is now so complete that, during May 
and June, the two branches of the river are for a certain distance 
almost entirely dry. These branches, however, gradually collect a 
considerable amount of drainage water. Temporary dams are 
accordingly constructed each year across their mouths. The water 
was pumped up at various points for drinking and irrigation pur- 
poses. The Mediterranean stood higher than the stagnant pools in 
the river bed. The Nile no longer communicated with the sea for 
three months in the year. 

The Barrage was, in fact, repaired on a miscalculation of the water 
available. On October 13, 1890, I addressed a note to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, in which I briefly enumerated some of the evils which 
had resulted. At that time the entire drinking water of Alexandria 
was officially described as obtained by pumping from “a film of 
fresh water sixteen inches deep, floating on the top of a deep layer 
of salt water, so salt as to be quite unfit for irrigation and drinking 
purposes.” This film was composed of one-third Nile water and two- 
thirds drainage and sewage. It was delivered in Alexandria through 
an open canal forty miles long, and subjected to further pollution 
from the fields and villages through which it passed. Previous to 
1884 the supply was obtained during the inundation and preserved 
in cisterns or reservoirs. It always remained pure and fresh.’ 

My note was forwarded to Cairo, and a memorandum was prepared 
by Colonel Ross, then Inspector-General of Irrigation and Acting 
Under-Secretary of State for Public Works, In it he described the 
demand for summer water, pointing out that the Government land 
tax and farming expenses absorb the whole of the crop raised from 
the inundation. Under the sub-heading, “ Experience of 1888 and 
1889,” he said :— 


“Until recently it was hoped that the utilisation of the total summer supply 
arrested at the Barrage and turned into the Delta canals would give satis- 
factory results, but the experiences of the low summer supplies of the years 
1888 and 1889 have shown that, with a supply of only 22 million cubic metres 
(8,800 feet per second) passing Cairo, any development of irrigation in the 
northern half of the Dclta is practically impose‘ble, and the water supply of 
Alexandria is most precarious " 


(1) Murray’s Egypt, Ed. 1867. 
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If this was the condition with a fairly good low Nile, what was 
to be expected when the Nile fell to 17,000,000 cubic metres, or, as 
in that année terrible, 1876, perhaps even to 12,000,000 ? 

There is no doubt whatever of the terrible loss of life, caused by 
the Barrage. 


‘* Sir Edward Grey, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in replying 
in the House of Commons to Mr. Pierpoint, on the steps to be taken to prevent 
an increase in the pollution of the Nile, made a statement which appears to 
imply imperfect information on this important matter. It cannot be denied 
that the dams constructed by the Irrigation Department have had a deleterious 
effect on the quality of the water. In many places the current is entirely 
stopped. The various reaches are thereby converted into so many stagnant 
pools, in which the poisonous filth accumulates and putrefies. In a paper read 
at the Seventh Congress of Hygiene, Dr. Greene Pasha, recently head of the 
Sanitary Department of Egypt, showed clearly that from 1886 to 1889 the 
mortality invariably arose during the summer months in all the towns furnish- 
ing statistical reports, with two exceptions. The exceptional towns were 
Damietta and Rosetta, where the people could not drink the river water when 
it ran low, because it then became brackish from admixture with the sea. They 
used water stored in cisterns during flood.” ! 


The value of the cotton crop of the Delta in 1889 was £9,000,000, 
the increase due to the Barrage was 10 per cent. Had the health of 
the inhabitants of the great port of Alexandria and the population of 
the towns on the Damietta and Rosetta branches, and other interests, 
been duly respected to the extent of 5,000,000 cubic metres of water, 
the result would have been very different. The total supply deviated 
into the irrigation canals was about 15,750,000 cubic metres, of 
which 3,750,000 cubic metres were taken from objects which, from a 
humanitarian point of view, would seem more valuable than cotton. 
The value of this increased supply was, therefore, over 20 per cent., 
while the cotton showed a gain of less than 10 percent. The gross 
receipts of £835,000 must be further reduced by the loss to the 
peasants on cereals, especially rice, whose growth was prohibited in 
favour of cotton. The sum of £835,000 should have been, from a 
commercial point of view, not less than £2,000,000 to justify the 
deviation into the high-level irrigation canals of practically the 
whole summer supply of the Nile. This takes no account of the 
value of human life, whether natives, foreigners, or Her Majesty’s 
troops, nor of the compensation which was faizly due to those who 
were ruined by the change of system. 

The water which reaches Cairo at low Nile comes exclusively from 
the drainage basin of south and south-west equatorial Africa. The 
Abyssinian torrent beds of the inundation season are absolutely dry. 
For sixty days the entire quantity delivered at Assouan, in 1888 
and 1889, did not amount to more than 2,500 million cubic metres. 
These figures will only convey a meaning if translated into words 


(1) British Medical Journal, July, 23, 1893. 
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and illustrated by example. It is 3,000 miles from Albert Nyanza 
to Alexandria. Egypt is about the size of Belgium. Suppose that 
Antwerp and Brussels, with every acre of Belgian soil, were depen- 
dent upon water collected in the Kirghiz Steppes of Central Asia, 
and that even in the best of years there was not a drop to spare. 
Practically no water in summer reaches Cairo which has not passed 
through Emin Pasha’s former province of Wadelai. It is not the 
hundredth part, however, of the amount available for irrigation in 
the region which Sir Gerald Portal is pacifying, that reaches Wadi 
Halfa. If, therefore, any one of the little tributaries of the equatorial 
Nile were obstructed, and the water spread over a surface of 50 miles 
by 100, the Nile would be as dry above the Barrage as it is below it. 
It is not even a question of malice. The rule of usgue ad celum 
surely gives those in the sphere of british influence at Uganda a 
right to their own rainfall. It is not a question of engineering. 
For the natural barriers formed by vegetation in the Upver Nile, the 
so-called Sadds, suffice to pond up the river. A dam made of ropes 
and rushes, as in India, not across the Nile, but at any convenient 
point on one of its affluents, and maintained for two months, would 
ruin Egypt. It is not, as Lord Cromer implies, simply a question of 
the extension of the cultivation of cotton, but how to save the lives 
of countless thousands, and to keep those interested in Egypt from 
ruinous losses. 
In 1892 the matter was again discussed by Lord Cromer :— 


‘I mentioned in my Report of last year that the question of storing the 
surplus of the Nile flood was under consideration. It would be as well that I 
should now mention how the matter stands. Mr. Willcocks has made a very 
full and able report upon the proposal to dam up the river above the first 
cataract. However great the engineering advantages of this scheme may be, 
it presents one serious disadvantage. It involves the submersion for several 
months every year of the beautiful Temple of Philae.!| My own view on this 
subject, which is shared by Sir Colin Moncrieff and others, is as follows: If no 
alternative scheme can be found I should be obliged reluctantly to admit that 
the archwological and artistic interests must give way to considerations based 
on the general welfare of the people of Egypt. I hope and believe, however, 
that the Egyptian Government will not be placed in the unpleasant position of 





(1) Mr. Wilcock’s report was not considered ‘‘able’’ by his own superiors, who 
criticised it in severe terms. Every material statement in regard to the Ruiyan project 
has been shown te be inaccurate by the Inspector-General of Irrigation for Upper 
Egypt. ‘‘Wull’’ it may have been; too full, some may ‘think, since it contained the 
following ‘sentences :—‘‘ The general view of the Temple of Philae is poor, though the 
details axe magnificent. Advantage might be taken of this fact to turn the loss of Egypt 
to gain, and sell the temple in detail to European museums, and thus obtain £100,000, 
which would pay for the whole of the compensation in the Nile Valley (for land sub- 
tnerged by the reservoir) and reduce the cost of the work by £100,000. Whatever view 
we take of this matter, I feel sure that no liberal-minded man would deprive the heavily- 
burdened country of Egypt of a good means of clearing off some of its debts, for the 
sake of a work which is not interesting to archeologists—for it is recent Ptolemaic and 
Roman work—but only to pleasure-seekers on the Nile.’’ 
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being obliged to decide between the destruction or removal of the Temple of 
Philae and the abandonment of the scheme for creating a large reservoir in 
Upper Egypt. Several other plans have, indeed, been put forward, amongst 
which [ may mention the construction of a dam at Gebel Silsileh, below the 
first cataract; or at Kalabshah, which is some way above the first cutaract ; or 
at Wady Halfa, which is just below the second cataract. There is also the 
scheme for constructing a basin in the Wady Raiyan, with which Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse’s name has been associated, and which deserves careful considera- 
tion.” 


The objections to a dam are manifold. Asan engineering work it 
presents exceptional difficulties. From a strategic point of view, it 
would give to all Egypt that single throat which Nero is said to 
have desired for the Roman Plebs. Its gates would furnish the 
means of stopping all supply of water. Its destruction by inherent 
weakness, violence, or the slight tremor of an earthquake, would 
expunge every trace of civilisation from the point selected for its 
site to the apex of the Delta. The sanitary difficulty is insuperable. 
Such a reservoir would not be filled from the flood. From July 
to January the river would pass under the huge wall, eighty feet in 
height, which it is thus proposed to construct. In January, after the 
flood-water from the Abyssinian mountains had ceased to come down, 
the gates would be partially closed. The flow being thus checked, 
the excess would gradually accumulate until by the middle of April 
the immense volume of three thousand million cubic metres would 
be suspended above the country to the north. The Nile in May is 
poisonous at Khartoum. It is to some extent filtered in the long 
sandy bed of its Nubian course. It is still, however, charged with 
organic germs, dangerous to human life. This pond would be stag- 
nant. Into it would be delivered the putrescent drainings of the 
equatorial swamps. Under a vertical sun it would develop every 
germ of disease with the well-known fecundity of zymotic bacteria. 
On September 8th, 1893, it was reported that a fresh case of cholera 
had occurred at Mannheim, on the Rhine. An official notice from 
Mayence announced that the waters of the river must be considered 
infected. All bathing establishments were closed. Even the water- 
ing of the streets with Rhine water was stopped, and the accommo- 
dation for washing was removed. If the Rhine could be thus infected, 
can it be conceived that the International Commission will sanction 
a proposal that the Nile, for fifty miles in length, should be converted 
into a reservoir, from which all the water would be drawn for the 
towns to the north and the seaports of Egypt, with every source of 
pollution at hand, and the chance of its being poisoned by cholera 
and stricken pilgrims returning from Mecca? 

‘*The progress at present”? (March, 1893), writes Lord Cromer, “is as 


follows. The final designs for the possible reservoir sites at Kalabshah, Assouan, 
and Silsileh have been calculated, drawn, and estimated. All field work in 
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connection with the capacities of the reservoirs is completed. The trials, 
surveys, and borings in connection with the Wady Raiyan project are com- 
plete, and the final alternative lines are now being laid out upon the ground. 
Mr. Garstin informs me that he has every hope that the complete project will 
be presented for consideration in the spring of 1894, and that no pains shall be 
spared on his part todo so. What is wanted is that Egypt shall have the best 
possible reservoir, whether it be in the Wady Raiyan, or in the Nile Valley 
itself formed by means of artificial dams.” 


The utilisation of the Wadi Raiyan is the subject of whole chap- 
ters in the English, French, and Italian treatises cited above. Its 
situation is marked on early maps by the Oasis of the Ain Raiyan. 
It is immediately contiguous to the Fayoum on the south. The 
latest official account is by Major Brown, Inspector-General of Irri- 
gation for Upper Egypt, in his work on the Fayoum. 


**It has been calculated that the total of the Nile discharges, for even a 
minimum year, is more than sufficient for all the needs of Egypt, developed to 
its fullest extent, and the main question to decide is where the reservoir is to 
be made and what form it is to take. Portions of the Nile Valley itself could 
be made to store the water by forming one or more masonry dams across the 
Nile. The Wady Raiyan could also be made to serve the same purpose by 
means of a channel, ten miles in length, cut in the range of hills. It is a 
depression which would make an efficient feeder for supplementing the low 
Nile. If connected with the Nile about Beni-Suef, and also with the Bahr 
Jisuf, which could continue to flow into it after the Nile ceased to do so, the 
reservoir would, owing to the difference between high and low Nile, return to 
the Nile Valley 2,160 million cubic metres available for irrigation. If dis- 
tributed in increasing quantities as the Nile fell, it might be so arranged as to 
prevent the Nile minimum discharge ever falling below 50 million cubic 
metres a day in the very lowest years of summer Nile. I have not overstated 
the capabilities of the reservoir as a feeder to supplement the low Nile.” 


(p. 107.) 
This lake, then, with a surface larger than the Lake of Geneva, 
filled with pure water from the flood to a depth of 250 feet, con- 
nected with the river and canal system of the Delta, would return 
through its sluice-gates more water than the entire minimum dis- 
charge of the Nile through the cataract at Assouan. The cultivator 
of Upper Egypt would be free to take what he required from the 
river itself. The amount thus abstracted would be made good from 
the bountiful stream issuing from the reservoir-canal seventy miles 
south of Cuiro. 
Cork WHITEHOUSE. 
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In the personal history of learning there are few more striking or, 
in a sense, more romantic figures than the chemist Scheele. ‘“ La vie 
de M. Scheele,” wrote Vicq d’Azyr, ‘offre l’exemple d’un savant 
modeste qui, dédaignant tout éclat, eut le courage de vivre obscur ; 
dont le zéle n’eut pas besoin d’étre excité par la louange, et qui, 
connu des gens de l’art, mais presque ignoré de son siécle, avoit rendu 
son nom immortel lorsqu’il n’avoit pas encore de célébrité.”* An 
obscure apothecary, living a solitary sedentary life in a small town 
on the shore of a Scandinavian lake, hampered by poverty and 
harassed by debt, hypochondriacal, and, at times, the victim of 
the most depressing melancholy—he yet succeeded by the sheer 
force of his genius as an experimentalist, and under the influence of 
a passion which defied difficulty and triumphed over despair, in 
changing the entire aspect of a science. No man ever served 
chemistry more loyally or with a purer, nobler, more disinterested 
devotion than Scheele. ‘ Diese edle Wissenschaft,” he wrote to his 
friend Gahn, “ist mein Auge.” The pursuit of truth for its own 
sake—with no thought of worldly gain or reward—was to him the 
supreme object of his existence and the highest form of his religion. 
The cause of science was, indeed, as sacred to him as if it were 
that of a martyr, and he gave up his life to her service with a martyr’s 
spirit of patience, self-sacrifice and humility. 

But although Scheele’s name is associated with some of the most 
remarkable discoveries of the eighteenth century, and of which the 
value was quickly recognised by his contemporaries, comparatively 
little is known of his personal characteristics, of his habits of 
work, or of the nature of his surroundings. Practically the only 
mental picture of him that we have hitherto been able to form is to 
be derived from the memorial notice of him by Sjésten, the Secretary 
of the Stockholm Academy of Sciences, which appears in the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy for 1799, that is thirteen years after Scheele’s 
death. Sjésten was not a chemist and was otherwise unfitted to 
judge of the merit and true proportion of Scheele’s work. He 
appears to have obtained his information from materials collected by 
his predecessor in office, Johan Carl Wilcke, whose name is honour- 
ably known in the history of science from his connection with the 
discovery of latent heat. On the death of Scheele, Wilcke placed his 
papers and laboratory notes in the charge of the Academy, which 
subsequently came into possession of Scheele’s correspondence with 

(1) Eloges historiques, vol. ii., p. 19. 
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Retzius, Gahn, and Hjelm. From this rich material, together with 
a collection of letters to Bergmann, preserved in the University of 
Upsala, Wilcke conceived the idea of preparing an account of 
Scheele’s life and labours which should set forth the origin and 
chronological history of his investigations, and so exhibit his true 
relations as a discoverer to his great contemporaries, Cavendish, 
Priestley, and Lavoisier. Unfortunately the realisation of this project 
was frustrated by Wilcke’s death. Thanks, however, to the piety 
and patriotism of Baron Nordenskidld this valuable collection of 
letters and laboratory memoranda has now been given to the world, 
and the historian of chemistry is at length in a position to determine 
much in Scheele’s life that has hitherto been doubtful and obscure.’ 

M. Nordenskiéld has been materially aided in his work by the 
Lars Hiertas minne Trust, and, above all, by the zeal of Mme. 
Elin Bergsten, who undertook not only to transcribe the letters, 
which are difficult to read on account of their archaic style and 
antiquated language and the constant employment in them of an 
obsolete nomenclature, but also to decipher the laboratory notes, 
which are for the most part rough jottings of experimental results 
put together by means of contractions and a system of symbols well- 
nigh as illegible as that of the alchemists. 

The handsome well-printed volume which embodies the results of 
so much patient and conscientious labour has appeared at a timely 
moment ; indeed, no more fitting memorial of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the great Swedish chemist could 
be conceived than the publication of a work which fixes for all time, 
without question or cavil, his true relation to his epoch, and his place 
in the history of scientific discovery. Scheele, who took little thought 
for his own fame, owes much to women; for, it is worth noting, 
Mme. Bergsten is not the first of her sex who has striven to per- 
petuate his genius. It was through Mme. Picardet, the wife of a 
magistrate at Dijon, that France first gained a knowledge of his 
memoirs. Instigated by De Morveau, she learned German and 
Swedish solely for the purpose of translating Scheele’s papers. 

Carl Wilhelm Scheele was born on December 9th, 1742, at Stral- 
sund, at that time the capital of Swedish Pomerania. He was the 
seventh child in a family of eleven. His father, Joachim Christian 
Scheele, was a merchant of some note in Stralsund. He came of a 
good stock, branches of which had occupied important positions in 
North Germany as far back as the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. One member became Bishop of Liibeck, and another dis- 
tinguished himself as an admiral in the Swedish service in the time of 
Charles XI. A female connection of the family, Anna Scheele, was the 
mother of Wilcke, the Secretary of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, 

(1) Carl Withelm Scheele: Nachgelassene Briefe und Aufzeichnungen. Herausgegeben 
von A. E. Nordenskiéld. Stockholm: Verlag von P. A. Norstedt & Siner. 
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whose name has already been mentioned as having projected a 
biography of his illustrious relative. The Stralsund merchant was 
apparently not in a position to afford his sons the advantages of a 
university training. Carl Wilhelm was placed at a private school 
in his native town, and after having acquired a fair knowledge of 
Latin he passed on to the gymnasium. He seems to have been a 
thoughtful, studious boy, remarkable among his fellows for diligence 
and for the ease and rapidity with which he accomplished his school- 
tasks. The bent of his mind towards science would appear to have 
manifested itself even at this time; at all events, he then acquired 
that facility in writing chemical symbols which characterised his 
letters and memoranda, and the apothecary Cornelius, who gave him 
instruction in reading pharmaceutical receipts and prescriptions, has 
testified to his aptitude for chemical study and speculation. It is not 
improbable, however, that the course of his inclination may have 
been, to some extent, directed from home. His eldest brother, 
Johann Martin, had been apprenticed to an apothecary in Gothen- 
burg named Bauch, but had died whilst Carl Wilhelm was at school. 
Three years afterwards, that is when fourteen years of age, he too 
was apprenticed to Bauch. The Gothenburg apothecary seems to 
have been an honest, even-handed man, who, to judge from the 
inventory of his possessions in the archives of the Rathhaus of the 
town, followed his calling in a worthy, liberal-minded fashion. In 
Bauch’s laboratory Scheele made the practical acquaintance of nearly 
all the pharmaceutical and chemical products of his time. He had 
also access to such standard works as Neumann’s Prelectiones Chemice, 
Lémery’s Cours de Chimie, Boorhaave’s Elementa Chemice, Kunckel’s 
Laboratorium Chymicum, and Rothe’s Anleitung sur Chymie. Nor 
was he slow to avail himself of his opportunities. Bauch, in letters 
to the Stralsund home, fears for the health of his young charge, 
who devotes hours which should be given to sleep either to the study 
of books which are beyond his years, or to the making of experi- 
ments that would tax the skill of his older fellow-apprentices. 
Kuncekel’s Laboratorium and Neumann’s Chymie seem, indeed, to have 
been his chief instructors in practical chemistry, and it was by dili- 
gently repeating the experiments contained in these books that he 
laid the foundations of the manipulative skill and analytical dex- 
terity on which his success as an investigator ultimately rested. 

In 1765 Bauch, then an old man, sold his business, and Scheele, 
now twenty-three years of age, took service with Kjellstrém, an 
apothecary in Malm6, with whom he remained about a couple of years. 

Kjellstrém has recorded his *opinion of his youug assistant, but 
it is from his fellow-worker and friend, Retzius, that we derive the 
most vivid conception of Scheele at this period of his career. Anders 
Johan Retzius was of the same age as Scheele, and, like him, began 
life as a pharmacist. Eventually he attached himself to the Uni- 
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versity of Lund, as director of its Museum and Botanical Garden, 
and died at Stockholm in 1821, the last survivor of the Phlogistic 
School of Chemists. In a communication found amongst Wilcke’s 
papers Retzius thus records his impressions of Scheele :— 

‘His genius was wholly concerned with physical science. He had abso- 
lutely no interest in any other .... Although possessing an excellent 
memory, it seemed only fitted to retain matters relating to chemistry.” 

“One science only will one genius fit,” says Pope. 


‘During his stay at Malmé he bought as many books as his small pay enabled 
him to procure. These he would read once or twice through, when he would 
remember all that he desired to recall, and never again consulted them. With- 
out systematic training and with no inclination to generalise, he occupied him- 
self mainly with experiments. During the time of his apprenticeship at 
Gothenburg he worked without plan and for no other purpose than to note 
phenomena; these he could remember perfectly. Eleven years’ continuous 
exercise in the art of experimenting had enabled him to collect such a store of 
facts that few could compare with him in this respect. In addition he gained 
a readiness in devising and executing experiments such as is rarely seen. He 
made all kinds of experiments without reference to any system or pre-arranged 
plan. He was thus enabled to learn what no doctrinaire could possibly 
acquire, since working by no formulated principles he observed much and 
discovered much that the doctrinaire would consider impossible, inasmuch as 
it was opposed to his theories. I once persuaded him during his stay at Malmo 
to keep a journal of his experiments, and, on seeing it, I was amazed, not only 
at the great number he made, but also at his extraordinary aptitude for the 
art.” 

In 1768 Scheele removed to Stockholm, where he superintended 
the shop of an apothecary named Scharenberg. Here his oppor- 
tunities for experimenting were considerably restricted. However, 
a window with a sunny aspect close to his place of work enabled 
him to make the novel and important observation that different 
parts of the solar spectrum influence the decomposition of silver 
chloride in very different degrees. It was at about this time that 
his name first appears in chemical literature as a discoverer. With 
his friend Retzius he undertook the examination of cream of tartar, 
and succeeded in isolating, for the first time, its characteristic acid, 
the properties of which he carefully studied, and from which he was 
enabled to conclude that it differed from all acids up to that time 
known. 

This, however, was not the first attempt made by Scheele to con- 
tribute to the literature of science. Retzius tells us that he had 
forwarded to the Academy an account of an inquiry into the nature 
of the so-called Globuli martiales, a pharmaceutical preparation made 
by boiling finely-divided iron with a solution of cream of tartar. 
The paper was, for the most part, a description of experiments ; it 
was unmethodically put together, and was without definite theoretical 
result. It was referred to Bergmann by the Academy, and as his 
opinion was adverse, it was never published, and was ultimately 
lost. From Scheele’s correspondence with Gahn, and from the 
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laboratory memoranda which have now been published, we are able 
to glean an idea of the contents of this memoir. Some of the obser- 
vations were unquestionably new and not without importance. Thus 
Scheele found that hydrogen was evolved by the contact of organic 
acids with iron, and he describes an apparetus by which this gas 
may be obtained by the action of water alone on iron filings. The 
theoretical value of these facts will be obvious from the circumstance 
that Cavendish, at that time the recognised authority on hydrogen, 
or inflammable air, as it was then termed, had stated in his classical 
papers on “ Factitious Air,” published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1766 : “ I know of only three metallic substances, namely, 
zinc, iron, and tin, that generate inflammable air by solution in acids, 
and those only by solution in the diluted vitriolic acid, or spirit of 
salt.” 

Nor was Scheele more fortunate with his second contribution— 
Chemical experiments with Sal-acetoselle [acid potassium oxalate], 
which he sent to the Academy in 1768. The paper was read, but 
was not published—again through the intervention of Bergmann. 
It is doubtful if Bergmann at this time had any personal knowledge 
of Scheele; at all events, it is impossible to suppose that he was in 
any way influenced by animosity. The “ hochedelgeborner Herr 
Professor’? to whom Scheele a year or two afterwards subscribed 
himself as his “ dienstschuldigster Knecht,” and with whom he was 
to live in the closest bonds of sympathy and mutual esteem, although 
one of the most cultivated men of his age, and distinguished by the 
breadth of his knowledge, which ranged over zoological, physical, 
and cosmographical science, had at this period little acquaintance 
with experimental chemistry. It is hardly to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the crude essays of the unknown apothecary’s assistant, 
who, like Addison’s club-fellow, was somewhat awkward at putting 
his talents within the observation of such as should take notice of 
them, should have failed to commend themselves to the critical 
judgment and refined taste of the homo muitarum literarum, noted 
for the grace and polish of his style. There is reason to believe 
that these disappointments reacted upon the sensitive nature of 
Scheele, and that the rejection of his papers by the Academy, toge- 
ther with the uncongenial nature of his position in Stockholm, 
induced him to leave the capital in order to accept employment as a 
laborant in the pharmacy of Lokk at Upsala. Whatever may have 
been the real grounds for the change, there is no question that it was 
attended with the most beneficial results on Scheele’s fortunes. To 
begin with, he was brought into personal contact with Bergmann. 
This rapprochement was due to Gahn, who had made NScheele’s 
acquaintance in Stockholm, and who had been greatly impressed 
with the power and capacity of the young apothecary. It is said 
that Bergmann, unable to explain the change that nitre experiences 
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when it is strongly heated, whereby it is converted into the deli- 
quescent potassium nitrite, and evolves a ruddy gas when treated 
with oil of vitriol, was led by Gahn to consult Scheele, to whom the 
phenomena and their cause were well known. According to Retzius, 
the properties of the so-called Salpeterlu/t, as the ruddy gas came to 
be termed, were ascertained by Scheele when at Malmé, and were 
known to him long before anything had been written on the subject. 
This meeting laid the foundation of a warm and active friendship 
which ended only with Bergmann’s death—a friendship, too, which 
was of the greatest service to science. ‘“ It would be difficult to say,” 
wrote Retzius, “‘ which of the two, Scheele or Bergmann, was the 
teacher or the taught. Bergmann, without a doubt, received the 
greater part of his practical instruction from Scheele, whilst Scheele 
owed to Bergmann the wider knowledge of his later years.’”’ It was 
at Bergmann’s instigation that Scheele undertook the epoch-making 
investigation of magnesia nigra, the braunstein or pyrolusite of the 
German mineralogist, the “wad” of the English miner, whereby he 
not only showed that this substance contained a metal hitherto 
unknown, but also incidentally discovered oxygen, chlorine, and 
baryta, It may seem remarkable that Scheele, with his tastes and 
aptitudes, should not have followed the example of his friend Retzius, 
and have abandoned pharmacy for an academic career. M. Nor- 
denskidld finds an explanation in the assumption that the Zunftgeist 
of the time would not permit of the introduction of the studiosus 
pharmacie within the academic circle. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Scheele was at all fitted, either by temperament or training, 
for an academic career, and as schools of chemistry were at that 
time constituted it is certain that he would have gained little by the 
change. Chemical laboratories were seldom to be found at the uni- 
versities, even at the largest, and the chemical prelections of the period 
were, for the most part, dull and formal disquisitions unenlivened by 
a single experimental illustration. On the other hand, the phar- 
macist at that time had a right to the appellation which, in this 
country at least, he now too frequently usurps. Ie was a practical 
chemist in the real sense of the term, and his laboratory was of 
more importance to him than his shop. 

Whilst with Lokk, Scheele seems to have had abundant opportunity 
for the prosecution of his inquiries. It was at Upsala that he col- 
lected the greater part of the experimental material for his great 
work on Air and Fire. The correspondence and laboratory memo- 
randa which M. Nordenskidld has given to the world show that prior 
to 1773, that is at least a year before the date of Priestley’s discovery, he 
had prepared oxygen from the carbonates of silver and mercury, from 
mercuric oxide, nitre and magnesium nitrate, and by the distillation of a 
mixture of manganese oxide and arsenic acid. It was at Upsala, too, 
that he began and finished his work on manganese, chlorine, and 
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baryta; he also demonstrated the acidic character of silica and the 
chemical nature of magnesia, microcosmic salt and oxalic acid. 

On February 4th, 1775, when thirty-two years of age, Scheele 
was made a member of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, a distinc- 
tion never accorded, either before or since, to a student of pharmacy. 
In the following year he was appointed, by the Medical College, 
provisor of the pharmacy at Képing, a small town on the north shore 
of Lake Malar, as successor to Hinrich Pohls, whose privilege, in 
conformity with Swedish law, had passed, on his death, to his young 
widow, Sara Margaretha Sonneman. Scheele now seemed to himself 
to have reached the goal of his aspirations; he had at length, he 
thought, obtained an independent position with the prospect of a 
fairly lucrative business, and he would now be able to follow his 
cherished projects under conditions of comparative ease and comfort. 
“Oh, how happy I am,” he wrote to Gahn, “ with never a care 
about eating or drinking or dwelling!” The quiet peaceful life he 
saw before him was to be consecrated to science. ‘There is no 
delight,” he wrote, “like that which springs from a discovery : it is 
a joy that gladdens the heart.” 

But the hoven of rest was not yet won. The young academician, 
rich in honour, was poor in means, and unlooked-for difficulties arose 
respecting the transfer of the lease. The widow and her father were 
exacting, and other provisors came forward who understood the art of 
money-getting better than Scheele. Scheele’s letters seldom contain 
allusions to his private affairs, but the half-dozen lines in which he 
makes mention to Gahn and to Bergmann of his disappointment 
show how deeply he felt it. Offers of assistance came from all sides. 
Gahn invited him to Fahlun; Bergmann wished him to return to 
Upsala: “Es fallt uns beiden schwer uns von einander zu trennen,” 
he had written at the prospect of the change to Képing. The sug- 
gestion was publicly made that he should be “ chemicus regius” in 
the capital. He had even invitations from abroad. D’Alembert in 
a letter to Frederick II. suggested that he should be called to Berlin. 
“ J’ai appris,”’ he wrote, “il y a peu de temps qu'il y avait 4 Stock- 
holm un trés-habile chimiste, nommé M. Scheele, Membre de 
l’Academie des Sciences de cette ville, et qui, sans m’ectre d’ailleurs 
connu, me paroit fort estimé par les plus habiles chimistes de la 
France.” Among Wilcke’s papers was found a letter from the 
brother, Fr. Christian Scheele, from which it appears that Scheele 
actually did receive an invitation to Berlin with a salary of 
1,200 reich-thalers. Crell, the editor of the well-known Neue 
Entdeckungen and Annalen, in which many of Scheele’s papers first 
appeared, stated that inducements were even held out to him by the 
English ministry. It is difficult to know upon what basis this state- 
ment rests. Thomson, the author of the History of Chemistry, in 
mentioning the circumstance expresses his doubts as to its truth, and 
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states that he made inquiries of Sir Joseph Banks, Cavendish, and 
Kirwan, but none of them had ever heard of the matter. Indeed, it 
is intrinsically improbable. ‘I am utterly at a loss,” says Thomson, 
“to conceive what one individual in any of the ministries of 
George III. was either acquainted with the science of chemistry or 
at all interested in its progress. . . . If any such project ever existed 
it must have been an idea which struck some man of science that 
such a proposal to a man of Scheele’s eminence would redound to 
the credit of the country. But that such a project should have been 
broached by a British ministry or by any man of great political 
influence, isan opinion that no person would adopt who has paid any 
attention to the history of Great Britain since the Revolution to the 
present time.” However this may be, there is one name that sug- 
gests itself as the possible author of such a project, and that is Lord 
Shelburne. Had Thomson been able to question Priestley on the 
subject the real ground for Crell’s statement might have been 
elicited. 

But Scheele’s love of quiet and retirement was too deep-seated to 
allow him to exchange Képing for a foreign capital. Even if he 
should be forced to leave the little town, Lokk was ready to take 
him back to Upsala. His yearning for independence and for the 
tranquil life which Képing had seemed to promise held him there. 
“One needs not to eat more than enough,” he wrote to Bergmann, 
“and if I can find my bread in Képing there is no occasion to seek 
it elsewhere.” Other influences, too, were at work. The burghers 
of the place and the gentry of the neighbourhood combined to 
induce him to remain. The former, mindful, as they said, of the 
reproach that in parting with Scheele they would be neglectful of 
the benefit, no less than of the honour, to the town, declared their 
intention of dealing with no other apothecary; whilst the latter, 
headed by the principal man of the province, expressed their willing- 
ness to move for a new privilege so as to enable him to start an 
independent business. This remarkable exhibition of popular sym- 
pathy at length compelled the Sonnemans to accept the young 
provisor, and Scheele was duly installed at Képing. But herein 
fortune showed herself even less kind than is her wont. Scheele 
after all, had gathered Dead Sea fruit. Instead of the prosperous, 
well-ordered business he had been led to expect, he found little but 
debts and discomfort. Such a blow would have crushed a weaker 
man. He accepted his lot uncomplainingly; we search in vain 
amongst the letters for a word of railing or accusation. Scheele, in 
truth, had been schooled in adversity, and many a hard and bitter 
lesson had taught him how to grapple with it. Patiently, and with 
a tenacity of purpose which is well-nigh sublime in its heroic self- 
abnegation, he deliberately set himself to retrieve the fallen fortunes 
of the widow’s estate. 
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For years his life was a continual struggle with privation, relieved 
to some extent by a yearly grant of 100 rix-thalers, which the 
Academy, at Bergmann’s instigation, made him in 1777. In the 
previous year he acquired full possession of the pharmacy and the 
last of the widow’s debts was at length paid. The tide at length 
turned. In 1782 his circumstances had so far improved that he 
was able to build himself a new house with a good and well-furnished 
laboratory. If not rich he had at least a sufficiency; a modest 
competency was, indeed, all he desired, for Scheele was one of those 
men whose riches consist, not in the abundance of their possessions, 
but in the fewness of their personal wants. He was now in the 
prime of life and in the full maturity of his mental vigour. His 
scientific position was assured and his name was mentioned with 
honour and respect in every intellectual centre in Europe. Many 
years of scientific activity were, in all human probability, before 
him. Although never of robust health, he had been fairly free 
from illness up to his thirty-fifth year, when he contracted rheuma- 
tism from working, in the rigour of a Scandinavian winter, in the 
outhouse which at that time did duty as his laboratory. During the 
autumn of 1785 he suffered greatly, not only from rheumatism, “ the 
natural heritage,”’ he says, “of all apothecaries,”’ but from a weariness 
and dejection even harder to bear. He still worked on, however. 
In the early part of 1786 he sent a memoir to the Academy on 
gallic acid. In the March of the same year he was studying the 
action of light on nitric acid. ‘I will repeat the experiments,” he 
wrote, “ during the coming summer. We shall then see what will 
come of them.” That summer never came to Scheele. The rheuma- 
tism brought other disorders in its train and he instinctively felt 
that his end was near. Some time before his fatal illness he had 
formed the resolution of marrying the widow Pohl, who, together 
with his sister, who died in 1780, had kept house for him at Ko6ping. 
On his death-bed he carried out this project that he might leave to 
her once more the business he had striven so manfully to preserve. 
Two days afterwards—May 21, 1786—he died, in the forty-third 
year of his age. The brave man who had struggled with such 
unflinching courage in the storms of fate had conquered but to die. 
A new provisor quickly appeared, and within a few months the widow 
was again a wife. 

The true history of Scheele’s life is, after all, to be found in his 
works. ‘ What we call a genius,” said Pope, “is hard to be distin- 
guished by a man himself from a strong inclination.” Scheele himself 
would have been the first to admit that his strongest inclination was 
to experiment, and the rest of the world has said that herein lay his 
genius. His old master, Kjellstrém, has recorded that such phrases 
as ‘Das kann sein”; “ Das ist nicht richtig”; ‘Das werde ich 
untersuchen,” were ever on his lips as he pored over the chemical 
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literature of his time. This incessant mental activity was fruitful in 
investigations in every department of chemistry. We owe to Scheele 
our first knowledge of chlorine and of the individuality of manganese 
and baryta. He was an independent discoverer of oxygen, ammonia, 
and hydrochloric acid gas. He discovered also hydrofluoric, nitro- 
sulphonic, molybdic, tungstic, and arsenic acids among the inorganic 
acids; and lactic, gallic, pyrogallic, oxalic, citric, tartaric, malic, mucic 
and uric among the organic acids. He isolated glycerin and milk- 
sugar; determined the nature of microcosmic salt, borax, and Prussian 
blue, and prepared hydrocyanic acid, He demonstrated that plumbago 
is nothing but carbon associated with more or less iron, and that the 
black powder left on solution of cast iron in mineral acids is essen- 
tially the same substance. He ascertained the chemical nature of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, discovered arsenetted hydrogen and the 
green arsenical pigment which is associated with his name. He 
invented new processes for preparing ether, powder of algaroth, 
phosphorus, calomel, and magnesia alba. His services to quantitative 
chemistry included the discovery of ferrous ammonium sulphate, and 
of the methods still in use for the analytical separation of iron and 
manganese and for the decomposition of mineral silicates by fusion 
with alkaline carbonates. 

To Scheele, however, the crowning work of his life was his memoir 
on Air and Fire which appeared in 1777, and which, on account 
of its relations to the chemical theory of that time, attracted universal 
attention, and was translated into almost every European language. 
The greater part of the experimental material for this work, as is 
proved by the correspondence and laboratory memoranda now 
published, was collected partly in Malmo and Stockholm, that is 
before the autumn of 1770; and partly during the earlier portion of 
his stay in Upsala, that is prior to 1773. These dates are important in 
view of Scheele’s relations as a discoverer to Priestley and Lavoisier. 
A number of circumstances, and more especially the dilatoriness of 
the publisher Swederus, retarded the appearance of the book. From 
the letters to Gahn, it appears that the manuscript was sent to the 
printer towards the close of 1775, but nearly two years elapsed before 
the work was made public. Scheele, in several of his letters, com- 
plains bitterly of the delay. In August 1776, he wrote to Berg- 
mann: “I have thought for some time back, and I am now more 
than ever convinced, that the greater number of my laborious 
experiments on fire will be repeated, possibly in a somewhat different 
manner, by others, and that their work will be published sooner than 
my own, which is concerned also with air. It will then be said that 
my experiments are taken, it may be in a slightly altered form, from 
their writings. I have to thank Swederus for all this.” No imputa- 
tion of plagiarism was ever brought against Scheele. The whole 
conduct of his life was proof indeed against even a suspicion of 
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unfair dealing. Although on occasions he could show that he had 
the mens sibi conscia recti, and could manifest a proper assurance in 
his own vindication, he was singularly unselfish and unworldly. With 
all Priestley’s candour and sense of rectitude, he had Cavendish’s 
indifference to fame and his contempt for notoriety. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that had Scheele’s work appeared in 1775 he 
himself would have occuped a still higher position in the estimation 
of his contemporaries, and that it would not have been left to pos- 
terity to assign him his true place in the history of scientific 
discovery. 

It is impossible to read this, or indeed any other of Scheele’s 
memoirs, without being impressed by his extraordinary insight, 
which at times amounted almost to divination, and by the way in 
which he instinctively seizes on what is essential and steers his way 
among the rocks and shoals of contradictory and conflicting obser- 
vations. No man was more staunchly loyal to the facts of his 
experiments, however strongly these might tell against an ante- 
cedent or congenial hypothesis. ‘“ Es ist ja nur die Wahrheit,” he 
wrote to Hjelm, “‘ welche wir wissen wollen, und welch ein herrliches 
Gefiihl ist es nicht, sie erforscht zu haben.’”’ Had these facts been 
worked out by their discoverer in the spirit of quantitative accuracy 
so characteristic of his contemporary Cavendish, they would inevit- 
ably have undermined phlogistonism, even if they would not have 
effected its overthrow, before the advent of Lavoisier. As it was, 
other heads and other hands made use of them to demolish the theory 
by which their author could alone explain them, and to which he 
vainly imagined they lent so strong a support. It is, perhaps, idle 
to speculate on the causes which prevented Scheele from recognising 
the full significance of his work. It may be that from the lack of 
mathematical training the quantitative aspects of chemistry had few 
attractions for him, but it is equally probable that the peculiar 
character of his inquiries may have been determined by the circum- 
stances of his position, by his poverty, and by the want of the refined 
and costly apparatus needed for quantitative research. But surmises, 
as Scheele himself said, cannot determine anything with certainty. 
It must be admitted that he was wanting in the faculty of co- 
ordination, grasp of principle and power of generalisation that so 
strikingly characterizes Lavoisier; and his greatest investigation, 
whilst it testifies to his genius as an experimentalist, reveals, no less 
clearly, his weakness as a theorist. But when every legitimate 
deduction has been made, Scheele’s work, with all its shortcomings 
and limitations, stamps him as the greatest chemical discoverer of 
his age. His story constitutes, indeed, one of the most striking 
examples of what may be achieved by the diligent cultivation of a 
single natural gift. 

T. E, Torre. 
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Soctaists and others who, not unjustly, complain of the present 
unequal distribution of wealth sometimes appear to think that the 
capitalist could be extinguished if they could only have their own 
way. At the same time, they call him by a great many ugly names 
—swindler, robber, tiger, shark, wolf, beast of prey generally. Let 
us take the beast-of-prey title. Does not that at once suggest a 
difficulty in the way of clearing off the capitalist ? 

We, or rather our ancestors, have managed to rid these islands of 
beasts of prey. Wolves were probably the last to go, but they are 
gone, and our chapter “‘ concerning snakes” could at no time have 
been a long one. The prize set upon the caput /upinum proved suffi- 
cient for its purpose. But you cannot treat the capitalist so. Public 
opinion will not let you legalise the shooting of him, and even if it 
did, there are other obstacles to his extermination. 

You cannot, for instance, always chalk your capitalist on the back. 
Especially when he is young. The wolf’s cub spoke for itself. There 
was no mistaking it, or what it would do if allowed to grow up. 
And so you dispatched it there and then, forwarding the work of 
clearance by the disappearance of it and its possible posterity. There 
is nothing, however, in the baby capitalist to indicate that in his 
mature years he will be adevourer of “surplus value”; and thus 
your powers of dispatch, supposing you had them, would be seriously 
bampered at the outset. 

The capitalist ‘‘beast of prey,” accordingly, seems likely to hold 
his ground and act after his kind. And that is a distinct and per- 
manent kind. Capitalist and labourer are fixed and separate types 
of being, as much so as poet and pugilist, or, if you like, as horse 
and tiger. If you anatomise their heads, you will find that they 
have entirely different qualities and conformation of brain, and if you 
went far enough back into evolutionary history, you might be able 
to show how the original differentiation arose. Possibly, if you 
could go into the evolutionary history of the future you might find the 
one type merged in the other. But you cannot make this excursion. 
At best, the coalescence supposed must be so remote that it is 
not worth considering. The two phases of human nature are two 
and inconvertible, and for practical ends that inconvertibility is of 
incalculable moment. 

Perfect logical definitions of capitalist and labourer, that shall 
avoid crossing and the other fallacies of the schoolmen, are perhaps 
impossible. But neither are they practically necessary. A few 
salient points of the psychological distinction are enough. 
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For one thing, the capitalist is a being of vaster cupidity than the 
labourer. He grasps at the objective. He wants to possess all he 
sees, and his desires are really bounded only by the resources of the 
planet. The self-made millionaire wants to be a billionaire, and so 
on ad infinitum. On the other hand, the man who is essentially a 
labourer has not this passion for possession. He can guide a plough, 
make an engine, paint a picture, impersonate a character, write a 
poem. That is about all he is fit for, but where he is fit he finds 
a sufficing happiness in exercising his ability. 

Of course, this general distinction must be taken with qualifica- 
tions. I do not say that the concrete capitalist is an incarnate greed 
and nothing more, or that the labourer or worker of real life has 
absolutely no lust of possession. You occasionally meet capitalists 
of artistic, scientific, philosophic, humanitarian sympathies. In the 
ranks of labour you encounter cepitalists in disguise, men who are 
workers because fortune forbids them to be possessors, but whose 
governing desire is to possess, and who often rise—if it be rising— 
into great capitalists. I do not suppose that labourers of this kind do 
the best work. Men that paint, write, construct machines, merely 
or mainly to make a fortune or even a living, are not usually the 
men who enrich the world with beauty, wisdom, or invention. 

But neither do I say that the man whose happiness lies in 
his work does not want to live by it, or to become independent 
through it. The true worker does so, however, not merely from the 
instinct of self-preservation, but also to escape that influence of care 
and prudential outlook which so often warp and mar good work. 
Nor do I say that the real labourer always finds pleasure in his work. 
The good mechanic throws down his hammer and goes on strike. 
The poet complains that the Muse’s sons are born to cold neglect, 
and penury and scorn, and proceeds to curse his gift and probably 
the day of his birth. But this is because other considerations, such 
as anger at being exploited, come into play and cause the sense of 
injustice to neutralise the delight in work. 

In fairness to the capitalist, too, I must say that he is not always a 
shopkeeper or a miser. The very vastness of his longings often saves 
them so far from vulgarity. The motive that guides many of our 
Titanic capitalists would be incorrectly designated if we merely called 
it greed. There is more in it of a greater and purer impulse. It is 
delight in the large, in the magnificent, in the adaptation of gigantic 
means to corresponding ends. That ought not to be confounded 
with close-fistedness and the accumulation of halfpence. The epi- 
gram about one murder making a villain but a million a hero, 
contains a truth not meant by its maker. Size redeems from the 
petty and the mean. 

Still, all this does not obliterate the radical distinction between 
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capitalist and labourer. With much mutual overlapping, capitalist 
and labourer are, in point of motive, two utterly contrasted creatures: 
the one anxious to get the world under his thumb for the pleasure 
of having it there, the other to exercise his special energy upon the 
world for the pleasure of contemplating the result : capitalist seeking 
merely to annex, labourer mainly to transfigure, Nature. 

A second distinction between the two lies in the capitalist’s 
capacity for using his brother men as his tools. This is a remark- 
able faculty, possessed in perfection by comparatively few. It 
includes the being able with ease and constancy of thought and 
feeling to detach the attributive “brother” from the expression 
“brother man,” and to regard the remainder as indicating simply a 
useful member of the mammalian order of Bimana, like Equus 
caballus, or Canis familiaris, which are so serviceable in dragging 
portions of the world into the possession of their owner. When the 
‘brother ” is thus contemplated as an implement, the fact that he 
is a brother is apt to slip out of view, especially the view of one 
bent on employing the implement for purposes of acquisition. 

When this view of the brother as a human implement has been 
reached, it is not difficult for the capitalist to take the next step 
necessary to constitute his position. For he must be able to say to 
a multitude of fellow-creatures, identical with himself in every 
anthropological characteristic, “It is the right thing that you should 
dwell in hovels, but that I should dwell in a palace: that you should 
wear fustian and corduroy, and live on herrings and potatoes, but that 
I should be clothed in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously 
every day.”” Once a keen annexionist has faced the position from 
this point of view, he may go far in capturing large segments of the 
world. If he falters he will never do much good as a capitalist. 

The genuine labourer, on the other hand, be he poet or plough- 
man, the man with the merely artistic or artisan faculty and 
temperament, is not equal to this, and hence, remains a labourer 
all through. This impotence seems inseparable from the worker 
type of character. Perhaps it is because he has not the necessary 
cupidity, the requisite complement of the overmastering lust of posses- 
sion. Anyhow, I believe it to be the fact that he cannot get the 
brother-man sentiment out of his heart. If he does, it is because he 
is either a disguised capitalist or an undeveloped criminal. Take 
the average poet, boiler-maker or able seaman. How many of them 
will you get to say to a fellow poet, boiler-maker or able seaman, 
“‘ Let me have all the good things, and be you thankful if you get as 
much as keeps body and soul together’? I am sure the words would 
stick in most of their throats. 

Here, again, I wish to guard myself against painting the capitalist 
blacker than he is. I do not accuse him of all-round inhumanity. 
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On the contrary, I gladly acknowledge that many capitalists, espe- 
cially those of Titanic dimensions, are, outside the sphere of their 
relations to their “‘ hands,’ men of large and generous sentiments, 
ready to succour misfortune in their own circle, liberal supporters of 
ameliorative public movements in the abstract, layish patrons of art 
and learning or what seems to them to be so, tender and compas- 
sionate towards individual misery obtruded on their notice. But 
place them in relation to man considered as a necessary instrument in 
carrying out their design of capturing the world, and all this 
vanishes, The instrument must be obtained and retained at the 
cheapest rate, while, and expressly in order that, the wielder of it 
may luxuriate in possession and enjoyment. 

Not that every capitalist thinks it right to use his human tool 
with reckless cruelty, although many do. The wise exploiter of his 
fellows will treat his “men” as he does his horses. He will keep 
them in good condition and temper, because they will work the 
better. Sufficient corn and a comfortable stall are more than worth 
whatever margin they represent beyond the minimum of accommoda- 
tion. So are good wages and a kind word, while they in no way 
affect the capitalist contention that labourers’ treatment is, by Divine 
right, of the stable and manger, not of the drawing-room and butler’s 
pantry order. The capitalist, indeed, is, in this respect, a ruder 
edition of the hereditary and landholding aristocrat, who, besides 
being the creator of Manners, nearly the highest pessession of 
civilised humanity, does often, within his own little world, and to 
its recognised members, exhibit the noblest and the most beautiful 
virtues, although for the dim and distant millions outside Society he 
has neither sympathy nor concern, and they are to him as though 
they were not. 

Probably the power to assume and maintain this attitude, so indis- 
pensable to success in his peculiar ré/e, arises out of the capitalist’s 
consciousness of the third great characteristic that goes to the making 
of him. He must have, on a greater or smaller scale, capacity for 
organisation, ability to combine men, materials, and opportunities 
into a unity which, as an adaptation of means to end, he can handle 
as an instrument for raking in towards himself the largest quantity 
of possession that is meanwhile accessible. According to his powers 
in this direction he develops into a small or a colossal capitalist. 

The difference in this respect between him and the labourer is 
clear and striking. No doubt natural selection and heredity, 
operating in the boundless past, can explain it all, but there it is, a 
fact not to be blinked, that the real capitalist possesses a class of 
abilities of which the real labourer is virtually destitute. The 
labourer has his gift, of course. As poet, he can fashion his prose 
or verse creation and entrance the world. As paragraphist he can 
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write his leader or critique, and damn or immortalise Governments 
and authors. As mechanic he can guide the thread or drive the nail 
home, and aid in clothing or conveying the nations. But there is a 
thing he cannot do. He cannot piece together a number of his 
brother poets, paragraphists, or mechanics into a machinery for 
enriching himself. 

Another genus of man, however, can. A publisher can yoke a 
team of poets together, and drive himself into a fortune that makes 
their mouths water and occasionally foam. A newspaper proprietor 
can marshal and drill a thousand paragraphists and printers into a 
regiment, and, at their head, capture the largest circulation, and by 
no means the smallest income, in the world. A manufacturer can 
group a townful of mechanics into the hugest and ugliest shed con- 
structible by human misingenuity, and make them so play into each 
other’s hands, and finally into his own, that while they are fain to 
kennel in close and squalid rows of comfortless barrack rooms, he 
expatiates in a castle with its park and vineries, and rolls in daily 
in his chariot to see that they are all working together for his 
good. A financier, in the meantime, can sit in a room in Lombard 
Street, and, with no visible appliance beyond a small quantity of 
stationery, can so connect publisher, newspaper proprietor, manufac- 
turer, hoc genus omne, that their hundreds of thousands pale before 
his decades of millions. 

The labourer naturally resents this. Nobody likes to be exploited : 
to feel that he is being made use of by another, very much to that 
other’s advantage, and very little to his own. But what can he do? 
Disconnected from organised industry he must starve, and as he 
cannot organise his industry himself, he is at the mercy of the 
capitalist who can. How is the poet, the paragraphist, the mechanic 
to make an approach to a decent living without the publisher, the 
newspaper proprietor, the manufacturer to put their productions 
upon the market and obtain a return out of which they may get a 
subsistence? Let the poet and the paragraphist try to sell their 
faculty themselves, and they will see what they can make of it if 
they survive. Put a thousand men into a factory and lock out the 
capable organiser to whom it is a matter of life and death that their 
work should be concentrated on a profitable object, and within a 
week they will be scattered in a thousand directions in the desperate 
search for bread. 

For, though it may be an unwelcome truth, it is a truth neverthe- 
less, that the labouring type, the artistic and artisan capacity, is 
helpless outside its own sphere. You may blame nature if you like ; 
you may abuse heredity and the survival of the fittest to your heart’s 
content ; but it is a simple matter of fact that faculty and the faculty 
of organising faculty are, as a rule, lodged in different skulls, and 
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that the organising faculty is among the rarest of human faculties. 
I do not say that no labourer can organise other labourers to some 
extent and for some purposes, or that no capitalist has any working 
talent of any kind or degree, but I do say that, to all practical 
intents and purposes, the born Worker is helpless apart from his 
own special gift, and that the born Organiser is less usefully fitted 
for working himself than for setting other people to work. 

To put the matter plainly and bluntly, as regards wealth-produc- 
ing industry, the capitalist is a stronger man and has a better brain 
than the labourer, and, all the universe over, the creature with the 
shortened supply of encephalon on any side of it is, in the long run, 
at the mercy of the creature that has a spoonful more of grey 
matter or whatever else in that quarter. In other respects the 
capitalist may be, very often is, a much inferior being to his 
labourer. He may be ignorant, unintellectual, selfish, incapable of 
higher pleasures than eating, drinking, and vulgar display, while 
his worker may be a man of keen intelligence, of artistic, literary, 
or philosophical sympathies, of varied reading, of high and com- 
prehensive views of life, perfectly conscious of his real human 
superiority to his employer; yet, because he is deficient in the 
exploiting and organising capacity, he remains through life the 
impoverished tool of the lower, yet, in the one fatal respect, more 
powerful type of being. 

On his side, the capitalist, too, knows this. He may, according 
to his particular nature, put the proposition to himself more or less 
brutally, cynically, apologetically, or otherwise, but what he says to 
his labourer in his mind is substantially to this effect: “You may 
be a clod, or you may be as clever as you like, but without me to 
direct you, you could not get butter to your bread, even if you could 
get the bread. If, therefore, I use you and men like you as my 
instruments for enriching myself with as much of the world as I can 
possibly get hold of, you may consider yourself very well off if I 
share out a more or less sufficient subsistence to you. I mean to 
enjoy the world myself, and if you think I am taking too much, 
and you are getting too little, you can try what you can do without 
me, and see where you will land yourself.” In short, the capita- 
list’s self-justification for treating himself to every luxury and bid- 
ding his workmen accept a pittance is, that he is the benefactor of 
the workman, who owes his life to him and ought to be thankful 
instead of complaining. 

Ethics apart, and on the facts, I think the capitalist is not far in 
error. Without the organiser of industry, most of us would pro- 
bably have been still living on acorns, and not too many of those. 
Not that he has done it all out of his great bounty and benevolence ; 
he has simply followed his great acquisitive instincts, using in 
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their service his equally great acquisitive powers, and incidentally 
to this we have had to be furnished with a living, and a living that 
has improved with time. It is not for us to deny that the capitalist 
is a useful, if quite unintentional, servant of society. 

But now I desire to return to our starting-point, and ask the 
Socialist how he proposes to dispose of the capitalist. Here he 
is, born with the propensities and the powers for using up the 
labourer, and he will do it as surely as nature is nature. The 
labourer may be in the numerical majority—he is, vastly so; he 
may be deft and clever in his own speciality —he often is; but 
either because he is not greedy enough, or not hard enough, or des- 
titute of exploiting and organising capacity, or a combination of alk 
three, he is helpless in presence of the industrial organiser. There 
are the two species of brain, located in the two species of cranium, 
and the one is the predestined food of the other. 

Call him a tiger, if you will-—but he is a tiger you dare not kill. 
Can you tame him? Can you convert his cupidity into altruism ? 
Some evolutionists think there may be an approach to it a few 
sons hence. In the meantime the Church has been trying it for 
a period of about two thousand years. What speed has it made? 
The capitalist goes to church, perhaps subscribes—largely—for the 
Sunday show, and then he is himself again for the next six days. 
Indeed, the Church itself is to a great extent a paying concern. 
The reproduction of Christ, the preaching and professed practice of 
self-sacrifice is a genteel business, at which gentlemen of enterprise 
will sometimes clear their £10,000 or £15,000 a year. I confess the 
conversion of the capitalist does not seem to me a hopeful alternative. 

Suppose your Socialist Utopia set up—the “State” owning the 
land and all the instruments of production and distribution, and 
everybody working on a just salary as settled by somebody or other 
—how long do you expect the capitalist to put up with it? Do you 
think he will go on exercising his organizing pewers in the service 
of the “ State ” for a modest stipend, exactly as he does now at the 
bidding of his own boundless ambitions ? 

I say he will soon capture the “State ’’ if it stands in his way. 
What will the “State’’ be? It will practically mean a syndicate 
of political gentlemen who have climbed to the top of the tree, and 
who can be identified and got at in a suite of rooms somewhere in 
Whitehall. These gentlemen will be predominatingly either of the 
capitalist or of the worker type of brain. At the outset they will 
probably be workers, full, we shall say, of enthusiasm and hope, and 
believing that they will be able permanently to produce and distri- 
bute wealth on principles of abstract justice. 

How long will they hold on? Just as long as it will take the 
men of capitalist brain to organize a revolution, and that will not be 
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very long. Abstract reason may king it in its own ideal world, but 
in a world of material reality force governs, and the man of prac- 
tical and organizing brain, motived by the ungovernable desire to 
rule and possess, is certain to be one too many for the mere reasoner 
and dreaming sentimentalist. A township where they are trying to 
make the lions and tigers of the neighbourhood, that may not be 
shot, draw the carts and omnibuses on two meals of vegetables a day, 
will not be able to maintain the arrangement for an hour after the 
lions and tigers have had a sufficient look round. 

I do not see how the Socialist State can be worked with a mixed 
population of born capitalists and labourers. The capitalists will 
never allow it, and they are able to prevent it. If it came to fight- 
ing they would bring one body of labourers into the field to fight 
the rest, and they would beat them, as the land-holding nobles of 
the Middle Ages—the capitalists of their time—did in the peasants’ 
wars. They have the brain for that kind of work, and that makes 
all the difference. I am sorry that it should be so, for my sympathies 
are with the labourer. I suppose I am one myself. At all events, 
I am not a capitalist. In the presence of a man of business I feel 
like a piece of putty. 

If I did not believe that it will never do, I could wish Socialism 
well. Especially as regards its protest against the present unjust 
distribution of wealth. I am not denying that the capitalist, without 
meaning it, performs great services for society, but he is often 
ridiculously overpaid. I am told that Vanderbilt, Astor, the late 
Jay Gould, Rothschild, and many of the nobility and manufacturers 
were or are worth millions, some of them a good many tens of 
millions. It seems monstrous. I doubt if any man can be worth a 
million to the world, however signal his services. 

To the extent of overpay, it would in no way shock my sense of 
justice to recover—in a lawful and regular manner, of course—what 
could be got of their accumulated takings from such persons and 
apply it to public purposes. The mere negative work of correcting 
excess is in itself a good thing todo. If any positive justification 
were wanted, itis to be found in the fact that it is society which makes 
it possible for them to acquire on the scale they practise, and enables 
them to employ their possessions as means to power, celebrity, beauty, 
enjoyment, and all that makes life attractive. They are getting 
more out of us than they deserve, and we have a right, if it is not 
even a duty, to level them down nearer to the plane of their merits. 

The question of real interest in connection with this levelling 
process is how best to doit. I have explained why, in my judgment, 
we cannot expect permanent success by the Socialist method. What 
else is there? Nothing that I can see but using more resolutely the 
legislative, and particularly the taxing power, we already possess, 
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while taking care that we do not so use it as to let it slip out of our 
hands. Graduated taxation is merely one element in a general 
movement which has long been going on in which Labour seeks 
through the action of law to redress the balance which Nature has 
loaded against it in favour of capital. The factory and mines legis- 
lation of the last half-century is another and riper element in the 
same movement. 

That legislation does not, like Socialism, aim at extinguishing the 
capitalist, but at regulating him. It recognises his usefulness as a 
social force, whose operation, however, requires fencing in to prevent 
public mischiefs. It says to him, “ We will allow you, we will even 
encourage you, to enrich yourself as much as you can or like, by the 
organisation of industry, but we will not let you overwork women 
and children.”’ That this legislation has been useful in practice seems 
to be the verdict of experience. Whether the law should advance to 
the same position as regards adult male labour is simply a question of 
expediency, of whether the matter would be better dealt with through 
legislation or the free activity of labour combinations. To discuss 
the right of the law to interpose is to raise a futile question. 

Similarly the question of graduated taxation is merely one of 
further regulating the capitalist, by limiting his results as well as 
his processes. How much is it possible, and how much is it prudent, 
to take back from the capitalist’s acquisitions? These are the only 
questions worth spending time upon. The possibility is very much 
a tax-collector’s question. I have no doubt a great deal could be 
done. The prudence of it is a less technical matter, and more amen- 
able to lay consideration. 

For one thing, it will not do to tax down the capitalist below the 
point at which he will still continue to exert himself heartily for his 
objects. We must not make him less useful to us as an organiser of 
industry and creator of wealth; and with that view we must bear in 
mind that different men have different wants. Three-quarters of a 
pound of beefsteak satisfy one man’s hunger, another requires a 
pound and a quarter; one man wants books, another wants cham- 
pagne, and so on through everything and everybody. The capitalist 
wants a good slice of the world—the whole of it, if he could have it, 
but that, of course, is absurd. As a labourer, and on the point of 
taste, I think this lust of possession rather vulgar, but there it is, 
and you have got to deal with it. 

How much will the capitalist endure to be taken from him before 
he becomes desperate? That is the point. The Lancashire child- 
sweaters of fifty or sixty years ago are said to have cleared a 
hundred per cent., and sometimes more. I am told their modern 
successors are content with two per cent. and pleased with four. A man 
who makes a hundred thousand a year would, I dare say, still work, and 
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work as hard for fifty per cent., but if you tried to cut him down to five- 
and-twenty, I am not sure that, with his large ideas of acquisition, he 
would not either emigrate to where capital was less hard pressed, or 
join a capitalists’ revolutionary league for the political restraint of 
labour. At the same time, I think it certain that a large amount 
of the excessive reward of capital could be safely recovered through 
taxation. 

Labour, however, must beware of killing the layer of the golden 
eggs. Labour may attempt to pass the point where its own strength 
and capital’s patience break down, and an encounter may ensue, 
in which it will have the worst. Ethically, labour seems a higher 
thing than capital, because the essence of it is to transfer an idea 
from itself to nature and enrich it by the incorporation of a human 
conception, while capital merely covets nature to enrich itself. 
Labour gives, capital takes, and giving is the nobler function. 
Accordingly in any contest organised for gain alone, labour will 
never make way against capital. It has not, or has not enough of, 
the inspiring motive. Being positively moral in its nature, it can 
organise for justice, but if it outruns justice and begins pressing 
capital to death, it will rouse a sense of justice in capital itself, 
which will naturally think that it has a right to live, and, moreover, 
to get something, and a good deal too, for its trouble; and when 
capital, with its ordinary inspirations thus reinforced, turns upon 
labour in self-defence as well as self-assertion, with its full powers 
of political and practical organisation, the moral and artistic fighting 
qualities of labour will make but a very poor show. 

I do not know why the old Greeks made Hercules kill his lion, 
and Bacchus yoke his plus the tiger to his chariot, but I do know 
that the god was wiser than the hero. Labour may find this classic 
myth a not entirely idle tale, if it learns from it to use rather than 
destroy the capitalistic instinct and capacity, driving them with legis- 
lative bit and bridle, yet so as not to make them turn again and rend 
itself. 

To a téte-montée Socialism, mad upon setting up a new heavens 
and a new earth, this passing of Factory Acts and graduated or 
other budgets, may seem a very humdrum employment, but the 
failure of many sanguine enterprises of a like kind seems to show 
that the existing heavens and earth are the only thing of the kind 
we are ever likely to have, and that all we can do is to keep it in 
repair, and treat it to the usual spring cleaning and periodic paint- 
ing. Life, in its very highest form, is not going to be for any of 
us a rest in any realised ideal, but a perpetual pegging away and 
patching away ata very imperfect and continually wasting actua- 
lity, unti! that final and only rest comes, on which the tragic 
drawback is that we shall not be aware of it when it has arrived. 

R. Watvace. 
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IRELAND is by nature a poor country. Its very conformation, shaped 
as it is like a basin, with an elevated outer rim of mountains and 
highlands sloping inward to a broad expanse of low wet land, 
makes drainage a more important and difficult problem than it 
is in any other civilised country. A resourceful and indefatigable 
race like the Dutch, given complete mastery of themselves, would 
perhaps have satisfactorily solved this problem. What the Irish, 
under like conditions, might have done with it no one can say. At 
all events the problem remains to this day, complicating and embar- 
rassing husbandry over something like a half of the cultivated 
area of the island. The very first glimpses of Ireland which history 
affords shows us Mediterranean voyagers seeking it out for its 
metallic ores. To-day, after a lapse of a score of centuries, the 
question of Ireland’s mineral wealth is almost wholly one of specula- 
tion. We know that the island contains coal. The united coal- 
fields of Leinster are stated to cover 61,440 acres, those of Tyrone 
17,000 acres, of the Lough Allen district 20,000 acres; the esti- 
mated supply of them all is put by the statisticians at 209,000,000 
tons. The figures look well, but the fact remains that Ireland’s 
greatest modern annual output of coal never reached more than one 
sixteen-hundredth part of the total production of the United King- 
doms for the year, and it was very bad coal at that. Much the same 
is to be said of iron, copper, and the more precious metals. Time 
has been when they played a relatively prominent part in the indus- 
trial affairs of the island. A large portion of the once splendid 
forests of Ireland are known to have been cut down to afford fuel for 
the smelting of native iron. With the disappearance of the wood 
the work languished, and now only one or two of the Antrim mines 
are kept open at all. During the past hundred years some £75,000 
worth of gold has been taken from the Wicklow hills, and 
Mr. Parnell devoted much time and money to the task of discovering 
still more, but nothing has come of it. Within the memory of middle- 
aged men, the copper mines round about Skibbereen were raising 
50,000 tons per year. In 1883 this had sunk to the pitiful figure of 
183 tons; now, save for a little barytes work, the mines are closed 
altogether. It is no longer worth the while of anyone in Ireland to 
dig underground. Of all the innumerable altars dedicated to Irish 
saints in Ireland, scarcely one is of Irish marble. Though their own 
hills abound in some of the most beautiful coloured veins in the 
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world, the builders of Irish churches find it cheaper to bring marble 
from Belgium and Italy. 

There is a reason for all this—one which would remain sufficient 
even if Irish coal were as good as Durham, and Irish iron as Derby- 
shire—and this takes us at a step to the most conspicuous feature in 
the material existence of the Ireland of to-day. 

Our common belief is that Ireland is governed by Parliament 
at Westminster, operating through the Chief Secretary and his 
official machinery radiating from Dublin Castle. That is a govern- 
ment which counts for very little. The true control of Ireland as a 
whole is vested in a Parliament which no one hears of, whose 
monthly sessions nobody reports; I mean the “Conference” of 
representatives of the Irish railway and steamship lines. These are 
the real rulers of the island. 

In these days there is no country which regards its magnates of 
transportation and their methods with unmixed approval. But in 
every other land the grumbler at least recognises that the shield has 
a reverse; if there are bad things to be said about the railways, he 
admits that there are also good things. In Ireland alone there seems 
to be no single word of praise found or deserved. Nowhere else has 
the great genie which George Stephenson unloosed, and which now 
bestrides and sways our very existence, behaved so badly. 

Perhaps there may be somewhere else—in Turkey, possibly, or 
Paraguay—as unintelligent and perversely harmful a railway manage- 
ment as that under the blight of which Ireland withers. But if 
there is, it is practised in a remote and unimportant quarter, among 
a people to whom steam is an indifferent superfluity. But Ireland 
lies within sight of the busiest industrial hive on earth ; is an asso- 
ciate, after a fashion, in the largest manufacturing firm the world 
has ever known. For her to be badly served by the agent which 
the others employ to such tremendous advantage, is to be helplessly 
trampled under foot by her partners. And she has been, and is being, 
thus trampled well-nigh to death. 

We have all heard until we are tired of the Irish industries 
destroyed by ancient penal laws, or by the more modern Act of 
Union. Why does not some one catalogue the industries of yester- 
day which to-day are only memories—crushed out by the Irish 
railways? In just a single department, take the list of tanning, 
saddlery, the dealing in hides and leather, the making of soap and 
candles, of boots and shoes by wholesale, of buttons and other bone 
work, and of horn combs. These are all things which Ireland could 
well do, and, indeed, less than fifty years ago did do. She may not 
do them now, because the railways, the Dublin cattle-men, and the 
steamer lines combine to decree that all Ireland’s huge export supply 
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of live-stock shall be sent across the Irish sea on the hoof. An 
attempt was made ten years back to establish abattoirs in Ireland, 
and to ship only the dressed meat to England in refrigerator-cars 
and cold-chamber vessels. This can be profitably done from beyond 
the Mississippi, from the River Plate, and far New Zealand ; it could 
not be done from Ireland. The combination described above made 
no secret of its methods in crushing the enterprise, and since 1884 
no one has had the courage to repeat the experiment. 

The railways of Ireland do not compete with one another at any 
point. Each little company is undisputed master in its own district, 
carrying as big and costly an official directorate as would suffice to 
manage a great English line, and confining itself to the task of 
levying enough taxation upon the trade and travel of its province to 
pay its salaries and provide a dividend. 

The theory of doing anything to augment this trade and travel is 
unknown. No idea exists save to put as heavy a toll as possible 
upon everything and everybody appearing at the station. Although 
there is combination between the lines to protect their common 
monopoly, it does not extend to the point of making an intelligible 
railway system for the whole island. Each railway preserves an 
apparent indifference as to whether its trains connect with those of its 
neighbours. The wayfarer must take his chance at each junction— 
and his patronage of the buffet at the station while he waits is deli- 
berately counted upon as an asset in the arrangement. On the same 
theory no morning trains are run in the interior early enough to 
carry the farmer to the fair; the notion being to compel him to 
leave home the previous evening and spend the night in the market- 
town, to the profit of the railway’s hotel interests. It seems hardly 
credible, but in Ireland a man cannot send goods by one invoice over 
more than one line. He cannot even obtain an idea of the probable 
cost of the whole at any one place, but must make his own inquiries, 
contracts, and payments wherever the goods in transit pass from one 
line to another. 

The most superficial glance at the local goods rates charged by 
these railways sets one to marvelling that people in Ireland still try 
to carry on any business at all. To bringa bullock by rail from 
Cork to Dublin costs 17s. 9d., while to send him on from Dublin to 
Manchester costs only 9s. 8d. Itis cheaper to transport a bullock 
from Montreal to Bristol than from Kilkenny to Bristol. The 
charge upon a ton of butter from Tralee to Cork (83 miles) is 
£1. 2s. 6d. It can be sent in the other direction from Fermoy to Liver- 
pool ¢idé Dublin (299 miles) for £1. 13s. 4d. To haula ton of Irish 
pork from Dungannon to Belfast (40 miles) costs 15s. 10d.; the 
car riage of a ton of American bacon back from Belfast to Dungannon 
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is only 10s. Bricks can be landed from England in Dublin at a 
smaller charge for transportation than is made from the brickyards 
at King’s Court, 50 miles away, and directly on the railway line. 
A barrel of flour can be brought from Chicago 1,000 miles by 
rail and 3,000 by water, and landed at Liverpool, for less money 
than it costs to bring it from Londonderry to Manchester. The 
railway charge for a ton of apples from Armagh to Belfast (30 miles) 
is 12s, 6d. Thesame apples can be carried from Liverpool to Liebon 
(1,147 miles) for 21s. It only costs a little over twice as much to 
bring a barrel of fish from Sacramento, Cal., to London as it does to 
bring one from Galway to London. 

These figures, taken at random from Dr. Bowles-Daly’s book, tell 
‘ a story not to be matched anywhere, I think, among nations. They 
happen to touch upon some half-dozen departments of industry, 
three of which have been literally stamped out by them. To enume- 
rate the other trades, industries, and divisions of productive and 
mercantile activity that have been discouraged, crippled, destroyed by 
what passes for railway management in Ireland, would be to make a 
catalogue of practically all the helpful things Irishmen have tried 
to do in their own country for the past thirty years. In only one 
or two great branches of trade does Ireland to-day make any show 
of holding her own. The peculiar long, thin, sweet-meated pig 
which gets just fat enough for perfect bacon, and firmly refrains 
from overstepping the border line of gluttony into hogdom, is still 
a unique Irish possession; but the chief factors of Limerick and 
Waterford will with one voice tell you that they maintain their 
place in the markets of the world only in sheer bitter despite of the 
obstacles put in their path by the railways. The export of cattle 
and sheep, though not whut it was, remains Ireland’s most important 
trade. How little the railways are to be thanked for this has been 
hinted at above. Take here the further fact that, from the chief 
cattle fair at Ballinasloe, by rail some 90 miles west of Dublin, the 
drovers prefer to spend five days along the road driving their herds 
afoot, rather than pay the extortionate toll of £2 5s. per truck 
demanded by the railway. They manage these things better, I 
believe, in Eastern Roumelia. 

In every other civilized country the railway management recog- 
nizes, if not a duty then an interest, in bringing the producing 
interior into as close contact as may be with the seaports. English 
lines make equal rates to any group of competing ports. France 
does this from the provinces to Havre, Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, and 
Dunkirk. The lowland kingdoms keep a careful eye upon cheap 
traffic facilities to Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, and Ger- 
many does the same in the interest of Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, 
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and Dantzic. It is only in Ireland that the effort to send goods to 
the sea-board is penalized. The whole rich dairy district of the 
Blackwater has been driven out of the butter-making industry 
because the charge for carriage from Fermoy to Cork (38 miles) was 
put at the wanton figure of 15s. 6d. per ton. The enterprising men 
who planted the fruit orchards in Armagh were similarly broken. 
The demanded railway charge for conveyance to Belfast, 30 miles 
away, was 12s. 6d. per ton—and it was cheaper not to grow fruit 
at all. The flax-raising industry, which we carry in our minds 
as one of Ireland’s principal assets, has been destroyed in much the 
same way. Belfast and the other Ulster factory towns get nearly all 
their flax now from the Continent and the West Indies. Why? It 
costs 21s. 8d. to bring a ton of flax by rail 86 miles, from Stranorlar 
in Donegal to Belfast ; the combined railway and sea-borne charge 
from Ghent is only 18s.8d. In other countries, too, there exists a 
theory that cheap transportation of raw materials from the sea-board to 
inland manufacturing points is good business. This writ of common 
sense does not run in Ireland. It has come now to be the melan- 
choly case that, save for flax and a little silk, no raw material what- 
soever is landed at any Irish port. True, none is needed now, for 
there are no manufactories in the interior. But this is an effect, not 
a cause. The mills and factories may be seen, roofless and deserted, 
on the banks of every little stream in Western and Mid Ireland. 
The railways would not bring grist to these mills save at prohibitive 
prices They prefer to disteibute the flour and yellow-meal ground 
in Milwaukee—the while the very meaning of the word “miller ” is 
losing its meaning to the Irish mind, as the term “loriner” has 
done with you in England. 

To summarize the effects of Ireland’s railway system upon an 
inland town, we cannot do better than to take the case of Mount- 
melick, in Queen’s County, which sixty years ago was a remarkably 
favourable specimen of a Quaker settlement—cleanly, well-ordered, 
industrious, and frugal. The Friends in Ireland lived on excep- 
tionally amiable terms with their Papist neighbours, and at Mount- 
melick they gave employment to not only those of the town, but of 
the whole surrounding district. The place still retains its predomi- 
nant Quaker element, and is still one of the most orderly and self- 
sufficing of Irish communities. It happens that Lewis’s Zopo- 
graphical History of Ireland gave, in 1837, a specially detailed 
survey of the industries of the town. Let me rescue from the 
obscurity of a Blue-Book the report of Assistant-Commissioner 
O’Brien, C.B., to the Royal Commission on Labour, on the state of 
Mountmelick in May, 1893, and put the two together for purposes 
of comparison :— 
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MOoUNTMELICK. 


1837. 1893. 


. Population, 2,623. 
. Gone. 


— 


1. Population, 4,577. 

2. Cotton-weaving, employing 2,000 
persons in thetown and vicinity. 

3. Two woollen factories, employing 3. One frieze factory of 19 looms, 


bo 


1,800 ditto. only 9 working, employing 30 
hands. 
4. Iron and brass foundry and engine 4. Machinery repairing shop—1l4 
works, employing 40 persons. hands. 
5. Bit and stirrup factory. 5. Gone. 


6. Distillery—annual output, 6. Gone. 

120,000 gallons. 
. Three breweries. 7. One Guinness’ branch malthouse 
—2 men regularly, 50 or more 
during short season. 


~I 


8. Flour-mill. 8. Gone. 

9. Two soap factories. 9. Gone. 

10. Large tannery. 10. A tanning and bottling business 
—18 men. 


11. Large tile and coarse-ware pot- | 11. Gone. 
teries. 





These contrasted figures, bear in mind, have nothing to do with 
old trade-discrimination laws, or the Act of Union, or any branch of 
the great agrarian dispute. They tell the story of a town on a rail- 
way fifty miles from Dublin, largely peopled and quite controlled by 
a class whose energy, courage, thrift, and other sterling qualities 
your whole industrial North bears witness to. We see this busy and 
prosperous town, the centre of nearly a dozen diversified industries, 
at a time when the railway era was dawning in Ireland. Now, after 
half a century of railway domination, we find it shorn of nearly half 
its population, with no industries save three petty establishments 
overshadowed by the malthouse of a Dublin brewery, and with the 
army of 4,000 workers in and about its walls whittled down to a 
beggarly corporal’s guard of less than 150. Ifa strong and flourish- 
ing Quaker community could be thus reduced and broken, what 
chance has there been for the less skilled and less substantial efforts 
of other Irish towns? Nay, what chance will ever come to them 
again P 

The most considerable mischief wrought by these railways has 
not yet been touched upon—I mean their attitude toward the 
fisheries of the South and West Coasts. This is a subject on which 
so much has been said that it need have only brief notice here. 
Able and devoted men like Sir Thomas Brady and the late Father 
Davis have worn their hearts out in working, pleading, declaiming 
in honest rage—to very little purpose. The fish are there, and so 
are the fishermen, but they are almost as useless as the tube and 
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pedestal of a telescope without lenses. Londoners pay two or three 
shillings apiece for lobsters. Ten thousand lobsters could be brought 
into the railway yards on the Galway, Kerry, and Mayo coasts, each 
week in the season, at a comfortable profit for sixpence each. I have 
myself bought one in a village a few miles from Westport for a 
penny. But the railway charges for transportation across the width 
of the island—ranging from 120 to 185 miles—makes the West Coast 
lobster cost practically as much in Dublin as his North Sea or 
Channel cousin does in London. There is, it is true, a certain activity 
in the mackerel fisheries at Baltimore, Crookhaven, and Kinsale, but 
here, as elsewhere, it is as independent of the railways as if George 
Stephenson had never been born. These harbours are thronged with 
the steam-vessels of buyers—vessels from Liverpool, from Bristol, 
from Barnstaple, from Greenock, from the Isle of Man—and the 
yield of the nets, bought at prices fixed by others than Irishmen, is 
hurried away across the waters to English, Scotch, Manx, and even 
Scandinavian ports. The fishermen bring ashore only such mackerel 
as have been partially gnawed by the dog-fish which swarm about 
the nets, biting off protruding tails and heads. The poor little 
attempts at a canning or curing industry at Baltimore and Youghal 
are hardly to be mentioned seriously. Ireland is supposed to con- 
sume £500,000 worth of fish annually, and quite half this money she 
expends in importations from abroad—the while millions of tons lie 
in the waters at her door, and other millions rot as compost on her 
remoter shores, because the railways will not carry fish save at a 
30 per cent. excess rate, and meet al] suggestions of depots, refri- 
gerator cars, a central market system and the like, with a deadly 
non possumus, 

Every tourist returning from Ireland carries with him a recol- 
lection of the exorbitant charges, the ill-timed trains, the absurd 
absence of intelligent connections, which characterize the manage- 
ment of Irish railways. He is right in his conclusion that this is 
one of the principal reasons why tourists systematically avoid 
Ireland. But he may go further and believe that the discourage- 
ment of tourist traffic is a mere drop in the ocean of disasters 
with which this management has flooded the island. The eye dims 
with tears at the unhappy spectacle—thousands of good acres going 
annually out of cultivation ; an incessant stream of the young and the 
able-bodied headed for Queenstown or Galway to take ship ; whole 
country-sides dotted with roofless cottages; once populous towns 
shrunk into squalid shelters for the crippled, diseased, vicious and 
incompetent residuum which remain ; a deserted people, conscious of 
being a bedraggled and tattered shadow of their former selves, loaf- 
ing or pottering about among their ruins with a shamefaced bravado, 
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wearing shoddy English clothes, reading the lowest and flashiest 
English trash, singing the London music-hall songs of last year, 
trying in a hundred pitiful ways to make themselves believe that 
they are really a nation, a co-partner in the greatest of modern 
empires—one cannot but be moved at the sight. Many causes have 
of course contributed to produce this lamentable result. Long obser- 
vation and experience convince me that the chief agent in working 
the mischief, as well as the most difficult obstacle in the way of 
remedying it, has been and is the Irish railway system. And this 
system alone, among our causes of complaint, has no excuse in the 
traditional legacies of rights and wrongs, of religious hatreds and 
racial contempts, of class warfare and clan jealousies, which account 
for so vast and sad a part of Irish history. 

Almost as grievous an indictment might be brought against the 
Irish banking system. In other countries the functions of a bank are 
primarily to gather together the unemployed monetary resources of 
a community, and thus enable the community as a whole to under- 
take enterprises and conduct a volume of production and trade to 
which the scattered efforts of its individual members would be 
unequal. It follows—always speaking of other countries—that the 
prosperity, activity, and virile force of a community are habitually 
to be measured by the strength and the intelligent and progressive 
adaptability of its banking management. Familiar to triteness as 
this truth is, it must be repeated here, because it furnishes the most 
concise possible statement of what Irish banking is not. So far as 
playing a helpful part in the employment of Irish resources and the 
development of Irish production, trade, and commerce are concerned, 
the banks of Ireland might almost as well be in Mexico. In truth, 
I am not sure that most of them would not be better there. Irish 
banks, in practice, exist for the purpose of getting together Irish 
money and sending it away for investment elsewhere. Of the Bank 
of Ireland’s £12,000,000 of capital, over £10,000,000 are in the use 
of the Government outside of Ireland. The bulk of the other banks 
employ their hoards even less to the public benefit. There is always 
Irish money forthcoming for hare-brained gambling ventures in the 
Argentine or at the Cape, or for dubious schemes somewhat nearer 
the centre of English finance. It is only when a question of utiliz- 
ing a little of this money in Ireland is raised, that a conservative 
chill benumbs the processes of Irish banking. Zhen you encounter 
the most mercilessly vigilant caution, the most rigid insistence upon 
a surplus of security. In effect, no man can get money from an 
Irish bank for Irish industrial or commercial purposes, unless he 
can prove that he does not need it. To grant a loan on prospective 
profits, to lend upon mercantile security, is unheard of. Equally 
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out of the question is it for a farmer to borrow upon the value of 
his lease, or upon his improvements. The Irish banker takes no 
interest in the doings and prospects of the busy men about him. 
It is no concern of his to watch their progress, to canvas the chances 
of their success, to form conclusions as to whether they are men to 
be backed up or not. These are all affairs quite out of his province. 
His office is almost as alien to the interests and fortunes of the 
country he lives in as is that of the emigration agent at Queenstown. 
Even the Post Office Savings Banks—with their aggregate Irish 
capital of £3,974,968 in 1891—work out the same unfortunate 
results. If it is good for the people individually to have such a store 
of savings, it is a good far overbalanced by the general evil of hav- 
ing this money sent out of the country and applied to foreign uses. 

But, it will be answered, these are all ills which may be remedied. 
A miraculously reinvigorated and inspirited new generation of agri- 
culturists can drain the land, plant fresh forests, and make Ireland 
to blossom like the rose. A restored national pride will furnish the 
impulse under which the coal and iron are to be brought buoyantly 
to the surface, the mill-wheels started whirring again, and the 
wretched mud-hovels revolutionized into tidy and commodious 
homes. A strong, vigorous, and sympathetic national government 
in Dublin will find some way to put a regenerated Irish banking 
system in touch with Irish business and trade, will know how to 
restore confidence and energy to commercial life—may even dis- 
cover a plan by which to turn the Irish railways into a blessing 
instead of a curse, without bringing down the wrathful veto of the 
British shareholder, and his vested-interests spokesmen at West- 
minster. 

I speak as one who is willing to see the experiment tried, and who 
fain would believe that these halcyon results may follow. But 
above every form of hope there rises the grim and gloomy shadow of 
doubt—is it not really too late ? 

In the consideration of this question, I should like to put aside at 
the very outset the so-called problem of Ulster. If the electorate of 
the United Kingdoms in its wisdom or unwisdom, as it may turn 
out to be, sees fit to devolve back Parliamentary power to Dublin, 
this phantom problem will soon enough demonstrate its own 
unreality. The principal figures in the opposed Parliamentary 
groups of Irish Nationalists and Irish Unionists are well acquainted 
with one another. They pair together, they travel to and from 
Kingstown together. They laugh among themselves, privately, at 
the remarkable success their violent public display of histrionism has 
had in setting the slower Saxon by the ears all over the world. 
There is no prominent Irish Unionist who has not picked out, and 
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already begun to furtively cultivate, the constituency he would 
prefer to represent in the new Irish Legislative Assembly, if one is 
to be created. There is no leading Irish Nationalist who does not 
know this perfectly, and who has not a clear idea as to the par- 
ticular personal group of Unionists with whom he would choose to 
work, in Irish affairs, in preference to some of his present patriot 
colleagues. 

The chief real difference between Belfast and its half-dozen 
small imitators in the North, and the rest of the towns of Ireland, 
lies in the fact that the Ulster communities have a line of indus- 
tries in which cheap female labour can be profitably employed. 
There is in all Ireland, by the census of 1891, an excess of females 
over males of 72,010. Of this excess the 28 Catholic counties 
have 17,517, and the four Protestant counties have 54,493. This 
means simply that the able-bodied girl in the Catholic parts goes 
away to America or Australia, because there is nothing for her to 
do at home. The Protestant girl of Belfast or Derry finds em- 
ployment in the home factories instead. The product of her labour 
—somewhat underpaid, it is said, but very remunerative to the 
employer—more than accounts for the net advantage these few 
Protestant towns enjoy over their Catholic fellows. Nor is this ad- 
vantage so striking in substance as it seems to be on the lecturer’s 
screen. With an equal population, Waterford ten years ago paid 
almost twice the income-tax of Londonderry, and Dublin’s income- 
tax is still nearly double that of Belfast. If, I do not refer hence- 
forth to these Protestant towns, by way of exception, it is because 
they are not really important, one way or the other. 

The true basis of the doubts I have mentioned—most dismal and 
depressing doubts—is to be found in the condition and character of 
the people of Ireland to-day. I would not lock my mind against 
the hope that a man, or a body of men, may be raised up strong 
enough, great enough, to do something with them. But it is to be 
said, in all solemnity of candour, that no statesman has ever before 
been confronted with a task of such dimensions, and containing 
so many elements of an apparently hopeless nature. 

How much is cause and how much effect, and which of the two 
is which, are questions I leave to others. I know no standard 
by which we can judge what another race would have been like, 
graduated under the conditions which have ruled these hundred 
years in Ireland. Happily the experiment has never been tried on 
quite the same lines anywhere else. There is a Poland, to be sure, 
and other partial parallels occur to the mind, but there is always in 
these the vital flaw that the nobility, gentry, and natural leading 
classes went with their people, and were indeed the ones who most 
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conspicuously suffered in the losing fight. Ireland offers the unique 
instance of an aristocracy going over almost en bloc to the side of the 
stranger, and leaving the middle and lower strata to shift for them- 
selves, where indeed they did not become the active and interested 
agents of the oppression. In the great famine years of 1847-9, 
for instance, it was the Irish aristocracy and landed classes who 
exacted rents and carried out wholesale clearances, and it was the 
charity of England and America which enabled even a remnant of 
the Irish people to survive the terrible crisis in the land of their 
birth. Neither Poland nor Austrian Italy, neither Hungary in the 
forties nor the Slav States under the Pachas, had at least that expe- 
rience. SolI say that it must remain a matter of speculation—of 
partisan debate, if you will—how some other race would have 
emerged from the same ordeal. 

That the Irish race—in Ireland—has come out badly there can 
be no two opinions among candid observers. It seems to me to be 
of the utmost importance for the future that we should realise just 
what that “‘ badly” means. In a question of life and death, a kindly 
diagnosis becomes easily a crime. 

So shrewd and cautious a student of lands and resources as Arthur 
Young thought, a century ugo, that Ireland could maintain a popu- 
lation of 100,000,000 souls. Sir Robert Kane, in his Industrial 
Resources, puts the number to be supported comfortably, under 
intelligent management, at 20,000,000. We know that, fifty years 
ago, the island did contain over 8,000,000, and, as the glimpse 
afforded above of Mountmelick shows, there was a greater industrial 
prosperity then than now. At the present time Ireland contains 
about 4,600,000 inhabitants, and is still losing its population yearly 
at a rate of about 10 per cent. Of the existing population, 850,000 
live in towns of over 10,000 inhabitants, which is 17 per cent. of 
the whole, as against 71 per cent. in England and 47 in Scotland. 
The agricultural class, in round numbers, comprises 935,000 people ; 
the industrial class, 655,000; the domestic class, 255,000; the 
professional class, 215,000; the commercial class, 85,000. These two 
last classes deserve especial notice. In England the predominance 
of the commercial over the professional class is as 49 to 32; in 
Scotland, as 33 to 24; in Germany, as 45 to 22; in France, as 21 
to 5. There is no other civilized country which does not contain, in 
some proportion, more commercial men than professional men—except 
Ireland, where the ruinous ratio the other way is as 21 to 8. 

That fifth of the population which supports itself by agriculture 
is a shade better off now than it was a dozen years ago. The general 
effect of land legislation since 1881 has been to give the small farmer 
and the smaller holder a sense of security, which they lacked before. 
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They can whitewash their cottages now, put on a new thatch, or lay 
a floor inside, without its being taken as an evidence of prosperity 
warranting an increase in the rent. As a result, the traveller now 
gets a considerably less repellent idea of the condition of the farming 
classes than used to be forced upon him. The incessant emigration, 
too, has measurably augmented the demand for labour in the country. 
The ordinary spade-man—original of the spa/peen—can now earn an 
average annual wage of £20. This man has long been the least 
unsatisfactory figure in the woe-begone gallery of Irish class types. 
He shows fewer signs of the universal dry-rot, even now, than the 
others. It is true that the once famous pride in keeping his aged 
parents off the rates is now pretty well extinct in him, and that his 
wife has raised the industry of going about begging at the farmers’ 
houses to a quite professional pitch. His old melancholy inability to 
do anything by organization is as marked as ever. There is scarcely 
a vestige of an agricultural labourers’ trade union to be found in 
Ireland, and—with a single exception in Carlow—the Irish Hodge 
shows no conception of any form of benefit society. But in the 
strictly rural districts he remains industrious, honest, and faithful, 
and since, in our own time, his condition has admittedly been the 
worst of any white Christian under the sun, one cannot but be glad, 
if it be true, as Assistant-Commissioner O’Brien thinks it is, that he 
is doing better. 

The farmers may no longer find a profit in preserving an exagge- 
rated squalor about their homes, but they get little enough profit out 
of anything else. Here and there a strong farmer, happily situated 
as regards the problem of getting cheaply to a good market, does a 
little more than make both ends meet. The rest hold themselves 
extremely fortunate when they have managed to subsist through the 
year without increasing the gombeen-man’s clutch on their holding 
and next year’s crops. This, however, is coming more and more to 
be the case all over the British Isles, and it is enough to say that 
the Irish farmer, with so many odds against him, will not at the best 
be doing better than his English and Scotch fellows. His, too, is 
a respectable class, harder of nature and narrower than the agricul- 
tural labourer, prejudiced by bitter experience against venturing 
upon experimental outlay, schooled to meanness in small routine 
expenditures, and painfully lacking in ideas not connected with farm- 
work, markets, and the sports of coursing and horse-racing—but 
still respectable. If the Irish farmer and his labourer made up 
three-fifths of Ireland’s population, instead of one-fifth, there would 
be no need for despair. But it is upon these two classes that the 
hand of expatriation has been most heavily laid. The sons and 
grandsons of Irish husbandmen who are doing well to-day in the 
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United States, in Canada and Australia, in Glasgow and the North 
of England, outnumber by fivefold their cousins who have remained 
to till the soil of Ireland. 

The moment we quit the farm-land proper for the village, the evil 
and discouraging change begins. Without doubt there is all too much 
sad incapacity, poverty, and wretchedness in what we have turned our 
backs upon ; but to what we are coming to these will be found not 
only to exist in a greatly increased degree, but to be capped by an 
element of personal worthlessness which it is difficult to think or 
speak of with the scantest patience. 

I will not lay any particular stress upon that familiar and heart- 
breaking feature in every Irish village—the considerable class of 
miserable and ragged old people who are frankly unable to get food 
from day to day without help of some sort, official or otherwise. They 
are by no means the worst people you shall find in this sample hamlet 
or small town. Students of their species who have lived long either 
in this or any other backward district of Europe do not need to be 
told that the generation which grew up, before reading and writing 
were the local fashion, possessed certain qualities which somehow 
their lettered children have managed to miss. Mr. William O’Brien 
has recently published an affecting sketch of one of the last of the 
itinerant “ philologues,” a curiously independent old bag of rags and 
bones, who tramped from barony to barony, contemplating the stars 
through some absurd pre-Ptolemaic mist of theory, thinking of him- 
self as a grammarian, and received everywhere sweetly as a unique 
survival of something, no one knew just what, but which at any rate 
was undoubtedly Irish—an antique figure as lovable as it was pre- 
posterous. I find myself thinking of the swarm of tattered, red- 
eyed, foul-smelling, wholly illiterate ancient paupers of the Irish 
village with something of this same instinctive tenderness. As our 
phrase goes, ‘‘they mean no harm, poor souls.” They never learned 
to read, very likely they never wanted to work, but they are almost 
the only remaining custodians of the memories of a once brilliant, 
imaginative, swift-witted people. In their dirty and bemuddled 
keeping are the oral traditions, legends, songs, and national folk-lore 
of an otherwise departed race, the glamour of whose strange qualities 
and tragic fate still fascinates the fancy of civilization. It is, of 
course, not as true of them now as it was even ten years ago—and 
infinitely less than it was in the awful year of 1849, when Thomas 
Carlyle looked them over, and saw nothing but “the old abominable 
aspect of human swinery.” But a touch, a suggestion of the ancient 
light seems always visible to me in these hapless old wretches. My 
word for it, the village will be even less bearable than it is now when 
they are gone. 

What else will you find in this community—be it a village of five 
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hundred inhabitants, or an ancient decayed town of ten thousand P 
A handful of shops on a main street, one or two of which perhaps 
perpetuate the flickering remains of a local industry—the rest what 
are called general stores, for the sale of tinned meats, dried fish, and 
breadstuffs from America, cheap shoddy cloths from English or 
German mills, cheap hats from East London’s Jewish sweating 
establishments, cheap German boots, and a ruck of gaudy and grossly 
inferior wares gathered from half-a-dozen other homes of pinchbeck 
manufacture. Occasionally the district, as about Galway or Gwee- 
dore, affords some speciality of local fabrication which it is worth 
while to offer for sale. As a rule, the last thing these merchants 
dream of getting in stock is something of Irish origin. A few of 
these traders will be strong men, astute in the bestowal of credit, and 
utilizing their widespread hold upon their debtors to pecuniary 
advantage, quite after the manner of the gombeen-man. The rest 
will lead a hand-to-mouth existence, unable to make competition with 
their rivals an exciting or even interesting affair, and satisfied if 
their women-folk take in enough over the counter to provide them 
with the means of idling comfortably in the neighbouring bars. 

There will be a priest who in any case works hard, and who in 
addition, if he happens to be a man of brains and zeal, may exert 
a considerable moral and social influence for good. In this latter 
case, and especially if the principal physician is of a sort to labour 
cordially with him, people all over that poor-law district will know 
Father So-and-so by repute, and his village will enjoy a good name. 
But the conditions grow increasingly unfavourable to the production 
of that kind of priest. The commoner type nowadays is of a man 
who is zealous enough but lacking in breadth and intelligent sympa- 
thy. He does not hit it off with the doctor, and that means a sweep- 
ing neutralization of his power for improving matters. If he gets 
into antagonism with the publicans as well, his influence may be 
written down at zero. 

Every “if” in Ireland may indeed be said to turn now upon these 
same publicans. It must be an exceptional Irish village or town— 
one worth a long day’s journey to see—that they cannot control. The 
state of things which makes Guinness the best-known trading name 
in Ireland, and probably John Jamieson the next most familiar, and 
which in whole districts of Ireland has left the distillery or malt- 
house busy while every other industry has vanished, reflects itself by 
multiplied facets in the municipal and social existence of the large 
towns and cities. If it were not for the saving fact that in many of 
the smaller places these publicans are amiable men, amenable to the 
persuasion of the priest and the handful of serious good citizens, the 
condition of all urban Ireland would be too terrible to think of. 

As it is, every Irish community big enough to have a tied public- 
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house contains an element of its male population which may be put 
as a minimum at one-fifth, and is far more often a third or even a 
half of the whole, which is body and soul at the service of the publi- 
can. The larger the population, the truer this becomes. It is bad 
in Kilkenny and Galway, much worse in Waterford and Cork, worst 
of allin Dublin. I risk nothing in challenging the citation of any 
considerable Irish town, the local government of which is not in the 
hands of a majority named and actively supported by the publican 
and the liquor and brewing interests. The supremacy of these forces 
in the municipal control of Dublin and Cork is a matter of notoriety. 
A page of this Review could be readily filled with a list of official acts 
of the legislative rulers of these two cities, every one of which was 
palpably dictated by the interests, and passed for the benefit, either 
of the trade asa whole or of this one or that of its principal 
organizers. The ratepayers of Cork know to their cost of a complete 
tram-line built for no other reason than to facilitate Sunday travel 
out to the suburban resort of a leading publican-politician. 

Considering the tremendous exodus of the more enterprising and 
ambitious small farmers, artisans, and labourers which has now been 
going on for over forty years, itis not at all surprising that long ago 
the proportion of idle, incompetent, and valueless males left behind 
should have become abnormally large in Ireland. No doubt it 
was already dangerously large fifteen years ago, when the present 
phase of the ever-recurring national agitation may be said to have 
begun. We failed to realize it, simply because in the earlier days of 
the movement the prodigious momentum of the Land League’s pro- 
gress, of the National League’s triumphant march, and of the forward 
sweep of the Irish question in the Parliamentary arena at West- 
minster, gathered up and carried along priest and publican, lawyer 
and tradesman, worker and loafer, in the indiscriminate hurly-burly 
of a common enthusiasm. It remains still a matter for marvel to 
those who lived through it all in Ireland that during that first dozen 
years, what I may call the rapscallion class, though it must have 
doubled itself and more meanwhile, did so little mischief. Most of 
the notable crimes which were committed, headed by the savage 
tragedy in Phenix Park, were the work of little isolated groups of 
ruffiians assembling daily at the house of some publican who was 
disaffected toward the general Nationalist policy. The influence of 
the popular movement which, up to 1890, we knew as Parnellism, 
had undoubtedly the effect of putting the ever-increasing ragamuffin 
element in Ireland on its good behaviour. So quiet, indeed, did it 
keep that, as has been said, we wholly failed to keepin mind what 
the emigration figures of the Registrar-General were telling year 
after year. 
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It was the sudden shock, halt, and upset of 1890—I mean Mr. 
Parnell’s collision with destiny and the British matron—which 
rudely opened our eyes. If we had remained ignorant of what was 
going on in Ireland under our noses, Mr. Parnell, who viewed the 
island and its people always with the cool, penetrating scrutiny of 
an outsider, was under no such delusion. He knew what others had 
failed to grasp—that in 1890 the idle, unattached, and wastrel 
elements in the Irish towns were relatively twice as powerful as they 
had been a decade before, and that the publicans were the men who 
could marshal and control these forces as an independent army. 
With the unerring directness of genius he went straight to the 
point. Flying back to Dublin, he threw himself openly, bodily, 
upon the publicans of the Irish metropolis. Within a month the 
line of cleavage drawn there by his instinct of generalship had split 
its way through every town and village in Ireland. To-day, after 
a-lapse of three years, this dividing line remains practically where 
he first traced it. There are a scattered handful of publicans who 
are restrained by the pressure of local feeling from calling themselves 
Parnellites, just as here and there an isolated priest may be found 
who has followed his flock into the opposite camp. The overwhelm- 
ing rule is that the publicans are on one side, the priest on the other. 
' Every town public-house is a Parnellite centre; every barmaid is a 
focus from which radiates enthusiasm for the ivy-leaf and declama- 
tion against clerical interference. I do not, in saying this, trespass 
on the domain of politics. There are no partisan politics involved 
in Parnellism. It is as strictly a social and ethical affair as the 
question of having pianos in the London Board Schools. 

Since 1890 every thoughtful Irishman has been contemplating 
with astonishment and dismay the numerical proportions of this 
vast army of urban riff-raff. The mere fact of its being given 
a rallying idea, a pretext for even the loosest sort of organization, 
seems to have immensely increased its size. There is no town now 
of any importance in Leinster, Munster, Connaught, or the third of 
Ulster which knows in the least what to do with its swarm of pot- 
house loafers and corner-boys. Fortunately, for the moment they 
are not strong as Parliamentary voters, but the next turn of the 
franchise wheel must let them in. Already, as has been said, they 
are the dominant power in Irish municipal government. But their 
social effect is far worse than the mischief they can work in local 
politics. A permanently idle class, accepting just enough odd jobs 
to maintain a bare existence, they spread a murrain of vagrancy and 
drunken example through the better ordered youth about them, the 
debauching results of which already make themselves only too 
miserably obvious. By the mere force of numbers, they give a pre- 
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valent tone to existence in the community—a tone of thriftless, 
devil-may-care indolence and irresponsibility at the very best, and 
more frequently one of active mischief and drunken disorder—which 
must inevitably colour all but the strongest and clearest-headed 
youths being reared under it. It is this wholesale dry-rotting of 
the boys growing up in the Irish towns and villages, merely through 
contact with this ever-swelling army of loafers and vagabonds, which 
makes one ask with a sinking heart what hope there is of the new 
generation. We are still raising many good boys in spite of this 
contaminated environment—steady, pure-minded, ambitious, diligent 
lads, who are not ashamed to be regular at Mass, and at their studies 
or work, and at their beds in good time. It is our curse that these 
exceptions will not remain in their maturity to help us combat the 
national evil. They will sail off for America or the Antipodes, 
weakening steadily the minority which strives to better matters. As 
things go now, this always-shrinking minority cannot much longer 
keep up a decent show of resistance. It must be overwhelmed by 
weight of numbers. 

It is a significant fact that the Irishman returned from America 
or Australia is one of the worst elements in this mischievous 
and dangerous class. I suppose this is logical enough: if he had 
not had the seeds of worthlessness in him, he would have taken root ° 
in the soil of a new continent and remained there. I could name 
from personal acquaintance a dozen small towns and villages 
where the home-coming of a single sophisticated loafer or ruffian 
from foreign parts has wrought the whole difference between a 
tolerably quiet and well-ordered community, and a place visibly 
going, with loud turbulence and vicious abandon, straight to the 
devil. It is a part of the irony of our fate that this returned 
blatherskite or miscreant should take a wild and absorbing interest 
in local politics. If he has learned nothing good abroad, he has at 
least acquired a shrewd acquaintance with the tricks and machinery 
of the “caucus,” and he knows how to put himself on the Town 
Council of Galway, or make himself a Poor Law Guardian in a 
smaller place, in the teeth of all the soberer elements of the elec- 
torate. There is a certain vigour and unholy activity about the 
fellow, a kind of brass imitation of the golden resourcefulness he 
has seen abroad, which makes him the natural ringleader of the 
slower and more timid stay-at-home loafers, and he gathers them up 
and propels them along as a force for confusion, waste, and wrong 
which no one knows how to stand up against. 

The decent country population have done their best to stand up 
against it. They will still rally with stout hearts and gooa sticks to 
beat off the town and village mobs which, with barrels of free porter, 
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free return-tickets, and some silver in their unaccustomed pockets, 
are now habitually transported by excursion trains to overawe the 
rustic voters at election times. But it must be a losing fight in the 
long run. The townward impulse is quite as strong in Ireland as 
elsewhere in this century of cities. The country loses steadily not 
only its proportions of emigrants to other! ‘ds, but also its fraction 
by the movement to the towns. It remains in our time a power for 
at least relative good, but it is a waning power. 

I have not alluded anywhere to what may be called the gentle 
class, either in town or country. It is perhaps the most tragic, as 
it certainly is the most enraging, feature of the whole miserable 
business, that they are of no account in the problem. Fate 
decided generations ago that they should not have the kind of 
Ireland they wanted. If it could have been otherwise, imagination 
shies at the effort to fancy what that Ireland after their own hearts 
would have been. As it was, when they could not have their own 
way, they refused to concern themselves further in the matter. 
Such of them as remain on the island live in a perpetual state of 
futile protest against everything about them. There are able and 
good men among them, men with ideas and energy which might be 
of public service, if it were not for the fact that their class long 
ago abnegated its title to interfere. The country has swung far 
away out of the orbit ofits “‘ gentlemen.” Even if they could swallow 
their pride to the point of asking to be allowed to help, and had an 
intelligent and disinterested desire to be of use—hypotheses which 
some will say are pure abstractions—it would be fifty years before 
they could get the middle and lower classes of Irishmen to believe 
in them. They had their great opportunities. From Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald’s day to Smith O’Brien’s, there was no time when the 
gentlemen of Ireland could not have put themselves at the head of 
the Irish people’s national movement. They formally declined to 
do so, and to-day they exert just about as much influence on the 
people they live among as the Hindu legal and medical students 
domiciled in London on the public opinion of the metropolis. 

It would be too great a task to attempt to indicate here in detail 
the other strands making up this fatal cable which drags Ireland, 
ever at a swifter pace, along the downward path. Those who are 
best acquainted with what, for want of a better phrase, may be 
called the social life of the Irish middle classes, will most readily 
pardon me for shirking such a job. The difficulty would lie, to be 
frank, in hitting upon any phase of it which did not explain some- 
thing of the decline, or exhibit itself asa token of the degringolade. 
Even the expression ‘‘social life” returns to one like an ironical 
boomerang. What is there of the “ social”’ in an existence where 
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the institution of one family going to dine under another family’s 
roof is practically unknown? where the taking of food, either at 
home or in a hotel, is racially regarded as something to be slurred 
over, almost to be avoided in polite conversation ? where, from one 
end of the island to the other, such a being as a really skilled cook 
scarcely exists? The point is not made in a frivolous spirit. It 
touches one of those features in the life of a people which are really 
vital. Go through the miles of dingy, shabby-genteel residences 
which house the trading, professional, and general middle classes of 
Dublin or Cork, and the rarest sight of all will be a place conveying 
the impression of a cheerful, tidy, well-ordered, self-contained home. 
Everywhere instead there is the dominant suggestion of a temporary 
make-shift lodging-place, to which it would be ridiculous to grow 
attached, and where it is not worth any one’s while to essay any of 
the little comforts and graces of domesticity. The tradition of 
efficient housekeeping, if it was ever potent in Ireland, has quite 
vanished among the wives and daughters of urban Ireland. Their 
men-folk regard with astonishment, when they quit their island, 
even the modified comforts and conveniences of the most ordinary 
British household. It is a part of the common, universal blight of 
helplessness, hopelessness, stretching its sterilising touch to the very 
hearthstone of the family. 

Elsewhere in the English-speaking world the Irishman has kept 
himself well abreast of the literary and journalistic activity and pro- 
gress of his environment. It is only in Ireland that his hereditary 


reverence for the printed word, and the legacy of intellectual ferment 


and output in his blood, yield a barren harvest. True, he is of all men 


-on earth the most easily swayed by his newspapers—as is shown by 


the fact that in every Irish factional development, the earliest and 
most determined efforts are always concentrated upon the attempt to 
seize the public journals in one interest or the other. To this day, 
everybody who speaks candidly, admits that Mr. Parnell could 
not have held Dublin, even with the breweries and distilleries, the 
tied-houses and the corner-boys,'if he had not also had the /reeman on 
his side at the outset. There was always a constituency of some 


‘sort ready at hand for even the kind of newspaper that poor illiterate, 
shifty, demoralized old Dick Pigott could make. All the same, the 


journalism of Ireland at its best is bad. Take a look any day at 
the press of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, if you would realise what a 
descent there has been from the level of John Mitchel’s and Thomas 
Davis’stime. As for literature, it has practically perished from the 
land, Any London publisher will tell you that, of an edition of 
two thousand volumes of a popular fairly-priced work, whether of 
history, travel, essays, memoirs, or of the higher fiction, he never 
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counts upon Dublin’s consuming more than five copies. When the 
book becomes the “ rage,” or chances to deal with an Irish subject, 
this may double itself, or even in rare cases mount up to twenty 
copies. Glance over the book-stall in any Irish railway station : 
you will find cheap editions of Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss Braddon, 
Fergus Hume, Hawley Smart, and the rest by the score, but only 
the most pitifully partial supply of anything artistic or substantial, 
much less of anything Irish. Listen to the young man tending 
this book-stall, as he beguiles his leisure by humming a tune. If 
you expect it to be Irish you will be doomed to disappointment. 
This year it is last London season’s ‘Man who broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo;’ next year it will be your already half-forgotten 
‘ Bicycle made for Two.’ The dear old music, the inborn love and 
respect for literature, the pride in the intellectual records of the race 
—these are all gone. The novels of the Hon. Emily Lawless, whose 
Grania and Hurrish stand quite apart as studies of primitive west- 
cgast life, are not read in Ireland, any more than is the non-Irish 
fiction of Justin McCarthy. The names of Lover and Lever, of 
Mangan, Carleton, and Gerald Griffin, have faded into a thin haze 
of memory. 

Poor dishevelled and dirty Dublin does indeed strive to cling, 
in a feeble, desultory way, to the shadow of her former literary 
fame. The effort spends itself, so far as Irish readers are con- 
cerned, in one or two dull and provincial monthly publications, 
the names of which are hardly known outside the circle of their 
writers and printers. So far as English readers go, such of them 
as see the London Bookman may find in the last issue an article 
by Katherine Tynan, eulogising the young Irish poet Yeats, and 
another by Yeats extolling the masterly qualities of Douglas Hyde. 
If next month Dr. Hyde writes praising the work of Miss Tynan, 
the completed triangle will furnish the sum of modern literary Ire- 
land’s strength. It is characteristic of this lonely and forlorn little 
group of real geniuses that they should be vehement Parnellites— 
attracted from the romantic and etherealized standpoint, as the 
scourings of Dublin’s gutters and whisky-soaked slums are drawn by 
lust for turbulence and affection for all forms of mutiny, toward 
that sad, strange, shadowy figure, prophet, desperado, ruler, char- 
latan, madman, martyr all in one—the last commanding personality 
in hapless Ireland’s history. 

Follow the poet and the publican down one path, go with the 
priest up the other—you come into the same impassable and bridgeless 
bog. The points of difference between your company on the one road 
and the other may be interesting: they bring you up in the same 
slough of despond. The “ respectable”’ classes who decline to give 
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a divorced lady the name of her second husband, no more see their 
way to making a good, prosperous, satisfactory bourgeois Ireland, than 
the corner-boy and barmaid classes intend to let them try. 

Briefly, then, the problem of Ireland is this: By what miracle 
can this remnant of the home race, now so thinned-out and woefully 
deteriorated in stock, so overlaid in its centres of population by an 
infected human scum, so committed at every turn to the grossest 
fallacies and abuses of industrial, commercial, and political organi- 
zation, and so cruelly distanced and demoralized in all the things 
which elsewhere go to constitute a healthful and well-balanced 
national life—win regeneration ? 

It has been my task—a melancholy one enough in all conscience 
—to pourtray the dark side of the Irish shield, as many years of 
experience, much sympathetic observation and compassionate scru- 
tiny, have shown it tome. Others, I understand, are to deal with 
the more personal and partisan aspects of the question, to examine 
the conditions of leadership and conflicting individual influences 
which shape existing public life in Ireland, and, by the light of 
these, tocast the future’s horoscope. If it is in their power to prove 
me wrong, to demonstrate that the shield has as well its luminous 
side of hope and promise, in a word to foretell the miracle—my dis- 
comfiture will be also my exceeding great joy. 


X. 
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THE IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—The recently published book on The Partition of Africa, by J. 8. 
Keitie, has brought under the notice of the British public the concerted 
action of the nations of Europe for the protection and civilisation of the 
Dark Continent, so long abandoned to barbarism and the slave trade, and 
supplies a definition of the territories mutually assigned as Spheres of 
Influence, with some account of the means and agencies respectively 
employed for development and administration. 

In anticipation of impending discussions in Parliament to determine the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government respecting the future of the East 
African sphere, consequent upon the evacuation of Uganda and Witu by the 
Chartered Imperial British East Africa Company, some particulars of the 
causes that have necessitated this retrogade movement may prove of inte- 
rest to all concerned in the decision of the question, more especially to 
those who may have wanted leisure or opportunity to make themselves 
acquainted with the History of British East Africa, compiled by P. L. 
McDermott, and recently published for general information. In this book 
are set forth the circumstances that led to the formation of the East Africa 
Company, the nature of its enterprise, and the obstacles which have marred 
its progress. 

Whatever the objections entertained in some quarters to the system of 
chartered companies as instruments of Colonial expansion, that system will 
at least be admitted, under normal conditions, to be the most economical, 
if, indeed, political considerations do not render it the only available means 
to the end. In the particular instance of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company it is contended that, in respect of Imperial purposes, the objects 
for which the Company was created have been realised to their fullest 
extent. 

Mr. McDermott’s work shows how successfully this Company contested 
the efforts of foreign rivals aiming from the outset to acquire territory for 
themselves, and thereafter to encroach upon what has become the recog- 
nised sphere of British influence. It enables us also to compare the results, 
otherwise obtained by the Company’s unaided resources, with the achieve- 
ments of the Germans in their own sphere, which, opening with disaster, 
could only be sustained by the continuous outlay of Imperial funds, in order 
to secure effective occupation. On the other hand, without cost to the 
State, without collision with the natives, save where engendered by 
extraneous influences, the British Company has made good the firm 
and friendly tenure of the whole territory extending to the headwaters 
of the Nile, with a coast line on the Indian Ocean containing three first- 
class naval harbours, the only ones available to our fleets between Aden 
and the Cape Settlements. This vast area comprises a promising field for 
trade, unfettered by the hostile tariffs to be now increasingly contended 
with in so many directions. 

Without the intervention of the Chartered Company these advantages 
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must have passed into other hands and the establishment of the Protec- 
torates of Zanzibar and Witu have proved impracticable. If the results here 
recorded be indisputable, the Company may rightly claim to have dis- 
charged its trust with credit from a national point of view, in the face of 
hindrances and disabilities of which it is the purpose of this paper to demon- 
strate the exceptional character. Looking to these results, it is now idle to 
speculate upon the adequacy of the Company’s resources for the completion 
of its work had its enterprise not been hampered by delusive concessions, 
and had not such obstacles and disabilities supervened to impair its financial 
prospects, 

To begin with, the privilege to commute its rent was denied to the 
Company, notwithstanding that this right had been secured to Germany by 
the direct instrumentality of her Majesty’s Government as the result of a 
special convention. 

In virtue of Clauses IX. and XI. of its original concessions, confirmed 
by a subsequent Agreement of the 5th March, 1891 (approved by her 
Majesty’s Government), the Company claimed that it was entitled, on the 
decease of the late Sultan, Seyed Ali, to capitalise the annual rent stipulated 
to be paid to his Highness. 

In the meantime, however, her Majesty’s Government had, in June, 1892, 
by placing the concession territory under the free zone system, destroyed 
the basis on which the option could have been exercised. These issues 
were the direct outcome of the establishment of the British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar, and were calculated to further the interest of that Protectorate to 
the prejudice of the Company. 

The Sultan, in giving his adhesion to the Berlin Act, had, on the advice 
of her Majesty’s Government, reserved his fiscal rights against the operation of 
the free trade provisions of that Act. Subsequently, for reasons presumably 
of state policy, the Sultan’s reservation was overruled and, without any 
quid pro quo whatever, without a hint of the injury the change would inflict 
upon the Company's prospects under anticipated contingencies, his 
Highness’s dominions were subjected to the free zone system. This system 
has been interpreted by her Majesty’s Government to exempt goods in 
transit from import and export duties at the Company’s ports, and this 
without any corresponding deduction from rent. 

It should be noted here that since Zanzibar has been procla'med a British 
Protectorate and the Sultan relegated to a Civil List, the rental in question 
has no longer fallen to the disposal of his Highness, but has been absorbed by 
her Majesty's Consul-General for the maintenance of the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba exclusively, nothing being allowed to that portion of the 
Sultanate on the mainland administered by the Chartered Company, in which 
portion the revenue so paid away is actually collected. Thus, for example, 
on the retirement of the Company from Witu the premeditated operation of 
the free zone system, as explained in a confidential despatch from the 
Foreign Office, dated 15th June last,? was found to involve the paradox, 
‘*Heads I win, tails you lose ;” whereas during the Company’s tenure, and 
consequent upon the “inauguration of the new era,” the obligation was 
laid upon it to defray the charges of internal administration out of capital, 
the customs revenue of Lamu and Kismayu being diverted to the payment of 
rent. The same customs duties, in respect of goods in transit, are now 
appropriated by the British Protectorate as representing the Sultanate ; and 


(1) Vide Blue Books, Africa, No. 5 (1890), and Africa, No. 6 (1890); F.O. despatch 
to Sir E. Malet, June 14th, 1890; Article IX. of Agreement between Great Britain and 
Germany enclosed with Sir E. Malet’s despatch to the Foreign Office, July Ist, 1890. 

(2) This despatch formed an appendix to the Directors’ Report to Shareholders of 
July last. See also Blue Book, Africa, No. 9 (1893). 
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the ensuing deficit of rent equivalent remains chargeable to the capital of 
the Company.' 

Again, the anomaly, exceptionally reserved for this Company, of pro- 
viding gratuitously out of capital for the charge of judicial, police, and 
municipal administration without being permitted to levy taxes from the 
coast communities in return for the advantages secured to them, needs no 
comment. 

Contrasting these conditions with those governing the constitution of 
cognate | dies on the West Coast of Africa, of which particulars, derived 
from official sources, are given in the Preface to the History of British East 
Africa, we see that the inauguration of a new era, so far as the benefit 
of the natives is concerned, must be measured by a different standard from 
that applied to the East Coast. 

Railway construction, so earnestly advocated by the late Government, 
was a measure of relief on which the Company was entitled to rely in order 
to reap the fruit of its advance into the far interior, and one, too, which 
may not now be dispensed with, if the position acquired at its expense is to 
be maintained. 

It is justified, not only commercially, as obviating recourse to human 
porterage, in itself prohibitive of trade, but as constituting, in the words of 
the Act of the Brussels Conference, the one most effective means of eradi- 
cating slavery at its source. 

If it be true that this country has for many years past devoted annually 
no less a sum than £100,000 to check very ineffectually the transport of 
slaves by sea, considerations of economy alone would reasonably suggest 
the substitution of a progressive annual outlay not exceeding £40,000 to 
£50,000 for the double purpose of suppressing once for all the iniquitous 
traffic involving misery and loss of life to individuals out of all proportion 
to the number enslaved, and thus of eventually getting rid of the more 
onerous and comparatively fruitless charge.’ 

The line taken by those who have pronounced uncompromisingly against 
the extension of Colonial possessions and the expansion of the Empire, is to 
cast discredit upon the agencies employed to these ends without much 
regard to justice or fair play. The accusations which have been levelled 
against the Company of wasteful extravagance and a design to keep the 
good and abandon the bad and unprofitable portions of territory ‘‘ ceded to 
it,” an euphemistic expression for acquisition by proxy, might be attributed 
to the want of a true conception of the cost and difficulty of exploring and 
settling new and extensive tracts of country; but when these accusations 
are found to be endorsed by authority, they betray a disregard of justice 
and fair play which call for protest. 

In the latter particular Sir E. Grey’s observations in Parliament re- 
ferred to the withdrawal of the Company from Uganda and Witu as if the 
action of Government had not been a main factor in forcing the course 
adopted, and as if the necessity for it had never formed the subject of official 
correspondence. 

The causes of retirement in each case are fully explained in Mr. 
McDermott’s History and insisted upon in the Reports of the Directors. 


(1) Vide Statement put forth by her Majesty’s Consul-General, Blue Book, -ffrica, 
1,194, F.O. Series, 1893. 

(2) Vide Blue Book, Africa, No. 8a, 1890; also Africa, No. 2, 1892; Report of 
Mombasa- Victoria Lake Railway Survey (c. 7,025, 1893) ; Speech of Lord Salisbury at 
Glasgow, 20th May, 1891 ; Acting-Consul-General Rodd’s Se nay published in Africa, 
No. 6, 1893; and the relative letters from the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
Daily News, May 9th, 1893, and Times, September 11th, 1893. 

(3) In the House of Commons on July 28th last, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Macfarlane. 
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As elsewhere publicly declared at the general meeting of the Company, 
July 31, 1893, in advancing to Uganda the Company acted under pressure, 
which it could not disregard without exposing itself to general obloquy. 
Having taken this step, the Directors found, after the lapse of a year, that 
the unaided resources of the Company would not bear the strain of perma- 
nent administration in the absence of that essential railway communication 
with the coast which the Directors had been led to expect as an early 
result of the policy of her Majesty's Government. The work of effective 
occupation had been accomplished, and two years ago the Directors notified 
that the Company must retire. It was only from a sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the nation, and in order to give time to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to formulate a modus vivendi, that the late Sir W. Mackinnon and a 
number of patriotic friends intervened with large contributions of money to 
enable the Company to prolong its stay at Uganda for a further period of 
twelve months. The Foreign Office expressed their satisfaction with this 
result. 

As regards Witu, which had been formed into a British Protectorate in 
succession to a German Protectorate, the Company certainly desired and 
accepted the administration of that territory as an integral part of the 
British sphere; but the Directors at the same time expressed their mis- 
givings on the score of the unsettlement occasioned by the punitive expe- 
dition that had been forced upon her Majesty’s Government to avenge the 
murder of German subjects. Their apprehensions were so far realised to 
the knowledge of the Foreign Office that, without recourse to further ex- 
tended and costly military operations, no return was to be expected for the 
onerous expenditure incurred by the Company in maintaining its tenure of 
Witu, to which expenditure her Majesty’s Government contributed nothing. 

Subsequent events, as related in the Zanzibar Gazette of 16th, 28rd, and 
30th August, have fully justified the forecast of the Directors, I may 
observe, by the way, in contradiction of Sir E. Grey’s charge above noticed, 
that in these Gazettes the territory of Witu is incidentally described as 
being “‘ without doubt one of the most fertile tracts in British East Africa.” 

On the same authority we learn that Witu is to relapse under the rule of 
Mohammedan law' in supersession of the Indian Code enjoined for obser- 
vance on the Company; the Sheriaa being thus rendered applicable to the 
province with the Sultan in person as the highest court of appeal, even in 
cases where Europeans are concerned. 

The proposed perpetuation and extension of ‘‘ dual administration,”’ or 
rather hindrance to the continuity of the ‘‘new era,” involved in ‘the 
anomalous and retrograde step’ commented on in the confidential despatch 
before referred to, had been opposed by the Company in 189i, with the 
result that the administration of Witu was taken over direct from her 
Majesty’s Government to the exclusion of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

The proposal of 1891 contemplated a profit of 10 per cent. in excess of 
administrative charges as limiting provisionally the profit to accrue to the 
Company. It furnishes a curious commentary upon Sir E. Grey’s insinua- 
tion that the Company was now seeking to rid itself of worthless portions of 
territory, and disposes, moreover, of the doctrine enunciated that the Com- 
pany must not enrich itself at the expense of the natives, the Government 
having, in 1891, specially provided that the Sultan might do so up to 20 per 
cent, and not less than 10 per cent. of any additional surplus. 

As regards the shortcomings attributed to the Company, the attention of 
the Directors was arrested by a paragraph inserted in the Daily News of 7th 

(1) On September 18th, Sir E. Grey stated in the House of Commons, in reply to 


Captain Bethell, that Witu ‘‘ was to be administered by the Consul-General at Zanzi- 
bar.’’ The decree constituting the new administration of Witu was issued on August 1. 
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April, 1898, stating, with apparent authority, that ‘a despatch from Sir G. 
Portal had reached the Foreign Office, giving information gained during the 
earlier portion of his advance towards Uganda. We have reason to believe 
that it is not of a character that will be encouraging to the supporters of 
the missionary and commercial enterprise of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company.” 

The Directors at once applied to the Foreign Office to be informed as to 
the alleged foundation for the insinuations thus promulgated, but the receipt 
of such a despatch was denied. 

To the knowledge of the Directors, however, these insinuations do not 
stand alone; they have been disingenuously employed to discredit the 
Company. 

The Directors have, from a sense of unmerited injury, appealed for 
publicity. 

They court the fullest inquiry, and are prepared to vindicate the Com- 
pany against any charges, not only of wilful negligence in the administra- 
tion of its affairs, but of any omission to check and punish acts of 
maladministration where detected on the part of its executive. 

‘‘ Wasteful extravagance,” even in the initiatory stages of its enterprise, 
is another of those charges which, from their vagueness, could only be met 
by the offer to submit every item of expenditure to arbitration or to the 
judgment of experts. For the rest it must be sufficient to refer to the 
Company’s published accounts, which show that the entire cost incidental 
to taking over the original and subsequent concessions, with all collateral 
outlays in negotiating treaties with inland tribes connected therewith, did 
not exceed £7,073. 15s. 6d., a sum which must be admitted to be unprece- 
dently moderate. 

Groundless assumptions cannot detract one iota from the value of the 
work done by the Company within the limits of its available resources. The 
History of British East Africa is a standing record of that work, and the 
rapid advance of Sir G. Portal’s expedition from the coast to Uganda in the 
short space of ten weeks, and the facility with which he was enabled every- 
where to carry out the objects of his mission, attest the efficacy of the 
control exercised by the Company’s officers for the maintenance of peace 
and order. 

The thought is hardly to be entertained that her Majesty’s Government 
would lightly sacrifice the fruits of a policy deliberately adopted by the 
State, to the stultification of their international engagements, and, above 
all, to the disregard of the moral obligations incurred, as well towards the 
natives and tribes of East Africa as for the continued prosecution of the 
mandate to which they are committed for the abolition of slavery. Even 
so, and were the Company’s concessions susceptible of readjustment on an 
equitable basis, the existence of the Protectorates of Zanzibar and Witu, 
which cannot be relinquished, would necessarily perpetuate the diseredited 
system of a dual administration, and so render such an issue less desirable 
than absorption of the Company into the Protectorate. It may, on the con- 
trary, be predicted that, with the lapse of existing disabilities to ensue on the 
establishment of an undivided authority over the British sphere, the 
revenues as a whole would suffice for the gradual development of the rich 
agricultural and industrial resources of the country without recourse being 
had to the British taxpayer. A moderate State guarantee would still, no 
doubt, be indispensable for the construction of the projected railway as far 
at least as Kikuyu, but there can be little question that the line on completion 
to that extent would in a very few years become self-supporting, and ulti- 
mately, as in India, contribute to recoup the interest advanced on the 
capital outlay. 
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In view of the fiscal advantages of undivided administration based upon 
experience of the growth of the Customs revenues during the period of the 
Company’s occupation, there is no obstacle to the buying up of the Com- 
pany’s rights and property by the issue of bonds of the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment, secured on the revenues of the country on terms to be agreed upon. 

The principle of absorption by the Zanzibar Protectorate was submitted 
to her Majesty’s Government in August, 1892, and again to the present 
Cabinet in May last, when more definite proposals in the desired form were 
admitted to careful consideration, but deferred for decision pending the 
receipt of Sir Gerald Portal’s reports. This principle has been adopted in 
the case of Witu, now placed under the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

It would be superfluous to dwell upon the evils of protracted delay in 
coming to a settlement for the future administration of the territory as a 
whole, as hindering progress and the general development of the country. 

The preliminary survey for a railway sanctioned in March, 1892, has 
been successfully completed, and Captain Pringle’s full and favourable 
report thereon has been laid before Parliament in Blue Book C. 7,025, of 
18938. Sir Gerald Portal’s mission ‘‘to frame a report as expeditiously as 
may be, on the best means of dealing with the country, whether through 
Zanzibar or otherwise,” has now been accomplished, and it may be hoped 
her Majesty’s Government will, when Parliament reassembles, be in a 
position to remove, by a declaration of their policy, the anxiety as to the 
future control of Uganda and the British sphere of influence in East Africa. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
A. B. Kempatt. 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 








